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The Christian Century’s 
GREAT NEW YEAR 


IKE the motif of a symphony, one theme will run through the wide 
range of discussion in The Christian Century during 1921. This theme 
will be a consideration of the basic question: 


DO THE IDEALS OF JESUS 
FIT TODAY’S LIFE? 


A vital question it is—the most searching question that anyone can 
ask, and it is the question which everybody is asking. Some are asking it 
in strident and cynical voices; others wistfully and with baffied minds; 
others hopefully; and still others ask, unconscious that they are asking. 
But all men and women are raising the question as to the place we can 
rationally give to Jesus of Galilee in the society of the Twentieth Century. 

Our discussion of this crucial question will be conducted in the most 
thorough-going fashion. Many types of writers will participate, ranging 
all the way from enlightened orthodoxy to constructive radicalism. The 
theme itself is conceived so as to cover all aspects of modern life— 
industry, politics, art, business, philosophy, science, theology, international 
relations, the church, etc., etc. 

We offer our readers not so much a series of articles as a serial dis- 
cussion in which minds of outstanding authority will lead, and all of us— 
readers, contributors and editors—will have a part. This unique concep- 
tion is characteristic of the type of journalistic intimacy and unity which 
The Christian Century has succeeded in creating between itself and its 
great body of readers and contributors. The discussion will last 


THROUGHOUT THE YEAR 
and will begin about February |. 
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Some Typical Names From Our 


WHO’S WHO 


ORE than two score of the nation’s most influential thinkers 

chosen both from within the church and from without will 
declare their convictions on various aspects of the great theme. 
We are able at this date to set down a partial list of the names 
of those who have accepted a place in the discussion. 


Mr. Rocer Basson, famous statistician, the nation’s leading interpreter of industnal and econ- 
omic conditions, will write on “Jesus and the Competitive System.” 

PRoFEsSOR Harry F. Warp, Professor of Social Ethics in Union Theological Seminary, radi- 
cal in his views and passionately Christian in his temper. will also write on “Jesus and the Competi- 
tive System.” 


PROFESSOR CHARLES A. ELLWwoop, sociologist of the University of Missouri, will write on “/s 
Ciwilization Christian?” 

Dr. CHARLES E. JEFFERSON, preacher and author of many vital books, and BisHop FRANCIS 
J. McConne.t, Methodism’s valiant champion of progress, will both write on “Js the Christian 
Church Christian?” 


Dean SHAILER MATHEWS, of the University of Chicago, editor, teacher, publicist, will write 
on “Js Modern Theology Christian?” 


Dr. JosepH Fort Newton, a favorite with all Christian Century readers, will write on “/s 
Modern Literature Christless?” 


Dr. Witt1aM ApAmMs Brown, of Union Theological Seminary, himself author of a book on 
our discussion subject, has chosen a theme which will probably open the whole series. He \ ill 
consider “What Must a Religion Be to Be Practicable?” 


Dr. JoHN M. Courter, world-famous botanist, will write on some phase of the relation of 
scientific evolution to Christianity. 


Dr. Lynn Harotp HovucH, author and preacher, will write on “Can Science Be Christian?” 


Dr. Ropert E. Speer, probably the most influential spiritual leader in the American church, 
will write on “Can Our Social Customs Be Christianized?” 


Dr. ALBERT PARKER Fitcn, of Amherst, author of “Can the Church Survive?” will write on 
“Do the Churches Really Believe in Jesus?’ 


Other writers have been asked to participate, among them such leaders as: 


Dr. JoHN KELMAN Mr. JOHN SPARGO 

Mr. Ropert HUNTER Pror. WALTER WILLIAMS 
Dr. RicHarp L. Swain Miss JANE ADDAMS 

Mrs. MartHa Foote Crow Mr. HERBERT CROLY 
DEAN CHARLES R. Brown Dr. Harry E. Fospick 


And many others. 
All aspects of the great question will be treated with authority. This discussion will be the 


MOST SIGNIFICANT OFFERING 


in the religious journalism of our times. 
































We Desire The Names Of 
25,000 THINKING PERSONS 


who are interested in religious progress and discus- 
sion, and who will be particularly interested in the 
great series of articles during 1921 on the subject: 


DO THE IDEALS OF JESUS 
FIT TODAY’S LIFE? 


QUR present readers are the folks to get these names 
for us. And we desire to reciprocate their kindness 
by a cash credit on their own subscription whenever 


their renewals fall due. This arrangement is an act of 
trust in our subscribers’ absolute good faith in choosing names for their 
lists. The offer is made to our subscribers only, and will not be 
honored otherwise. Let every reader now put on his thinking cap. That 
thoughtful layman or lay woman in yonder pew; that liberal minded 
minister across the way, or in some other city, of your own or another 
denomination; that intelligent Sunday school superintendent or teacher; 
that judge, that high school principal, that physician, that missionary 
minded woman, that social minded business man whose conversation 
recently impressed you for its intelligent interest in things religious and 
ethical—speak or write to them about The Christian Century and send 
us their names if you think our prospect of winning them is _ hopeful. 
Here is the great opportunity of the season to draw together the more 
generous minded leaders of religious activities in all the churches 
into a compact body of understanding. Manifestly the hour has struck 
in the American church for a mighty expansion of the influence of 
those ideals which make The Christian Century an inspiration to its 
present reading constituency. We do not ask you to get the subscrip- 
tions. We only ask you to prepare the way for us to get them. 


PUT ON YOUR THINKING CAP 
AND LET THE NAMES COME ROLLING IN! 









































One Dollar 
FOR FIVE NAMES 


HE cooperation we ask of our subscribers during the present month 

of January is of a sort that cannot be paid for. Your influence, yow 
time, your friendship we cannot compensate with pay: We could not 
hope for your aid except as we know the quality of your loyalty t 
Christian Century Ideals. Nevertheless we wish to demonstrate our appre- 
ciation in a certain way. So, for the five names you send in we will 
enter a credit of $1.00 to apply on your own subscription renewal. The 
credit will be acknowledged by the symbol (Cr.) in the address on the 
wrapper and when bill for renewal is sent one dollar will be deducted 
from regular subscription price. No credit will be given for less than five 
names. More than five names may be sent if the subscriber will under- 
take to communicate as below with each one, but we cannot give more 
than one dollar in credit: All lists of names must reach us before the 
end of January. 


Tue CHRISTIAN CENTURY, 
1408 So. Wabash Ave. 
Chicago. 

Dear Sirs: 

As a friendly reader, I would like to have you send several copies of The Christian Century 
to the five names listed below. They are thoughtful persons, interested in religious progress and dis- 
cussion, and I feel sure would relish the untrammeled and constructive treatment of vital issues, that 
characteristic of The Christian Century which ycur readers greatly prize. I have personally either spoken 
or written to each of these persons commending The Christian Century, and particularly calling 
attention to the forthcoming series on “The Ideals of Jesus in Today’s Life.” I think I have opened 
the way for a favorable consideration of whate.er communication you may send. It is my belief that 
the right approach by your circulation department will win their subscriptions. 


Bee QR siaacicess 


Address. 
eee eee ree chan akes a 
SN 0 Sues. adiics sean plier eiene Address. ... 
ee as eer (as aeaws 
Address. .. cibdbvdas satanicd Address. ... 
Se eb eae (cubean sg Rd nade 
Address. .. ar ree Paced RE ee 


(Use titles—Rev., Dr., Judge, Mr., Mrs., Miss, etc.) 
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THINGS TO REMEMBER 


Remember 


Remember 


Remember 


Remember 


Remember 


Remember 


Remember 


Remember 


Remember 


Remember 


Remember 


Remember 


that the third Sunday in January is 
Education Day 


to observe the day with appropriate ex- 
ercises and discourses. 


to set forth the fundamental need for our 


colleges. 


that the needs of our colleges were never 
so pressing as now. 


to see that Education has a proper place 
in the annual budget. 


that unless you use the budget plan this 
is the day for a large offering. 


that there are those who wish to give 
specially even though you have the budget. 


that offerings given through the board 
receive credit in the Year Book. 


that the headquarters of the Board of 
Education is Indianapolis, Indiana. 


that offerings for Education should be 


sent to it at 222 Downey Avenue 


that offerings are distributed to the col- 
leges as per territorial assignment or your 
designation. 


to make January 16, 1921, a great day 
in your church. 
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but for the Christian world. 
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EDITORIAL 


A Prayer for a Heart 
Of Compassion 


IVE us, O Father, a heart of pity for all who are 
G in the distress of hunger and want. Thou whose 

name is Love, may we possess Thy nature. For- 
give us that we center our thoughts and plans so much 
upon ourselves and upon those who are part of our lives, 
and thereby shut out the bitter cry of multitudes of Thy 
suffering children. Enlarge our sympathies. Open the 
fountains of feeling within us, that we may not slip into 
that base mood of complacent satisfaction with our more 
fortunate lot while others starve and die. 
fellows with a living tether. 


Bind us to our 
Make us sharers of all good 
hings Thou givest us, that therein we may find the true 
vorth of Thy gifts. 

Is there want and constriction of life in our neighbor- 
hood? May we be swift to learn and eager to help. Grant 
that we may never grow callous and insensitive to the 
misery that stalks in our streets. Save us from cynical 
judgments upon our hapless fellows. Though oft de- 
ceived by those who prey upon the tender impulses of 
mankind, defend us against the easy falsehood that all 
men are liars. Flash in upon our imagination some quick 
undertsanding of the circumstances under which our fel- 
lows have come to their misfortune, and may we live and 
walk in that humility of heart which discerns that but 
‘or Thy grace we, too, might be struggling at the foot of 
the ladder against want or shame or sin. 

Touch our hearts, too, with a vivid sense of suffering 
that we do not see. Shall we not hear the cry of the 
children in war-stricken Europe, of the famished in China 
and India, of the unmeasured anguish in all lands where 
the good news of Thy fatherly love has not yet come? 
O Lord, may we take the world into our heart. Create 
in us the sense of being debtor to all men—those of our 


own kind and of all kinds And may our love be no 
mere indulgence of emotion, but a practical loyalty, ex- 
pressed not in tears and words alone, but in blessed deeds. 
For Christ’s sake. Amen. 


The Unseen 
Companion 


HOSE who have eyes with which to discern the 

larger realities of spiritual experience, know that 
there are moments when the presence of God seems very 
clear and comforting. These deeper soundings of the 
depths of divine help come usually in hours of inex- 
pressible need, or of calm and quiet study of the eternal 
mysteries. Nor are they mere emotional reveries. They 
are as truly scientific in their character as are the more 
prosaic experiences of daily life. But they come only at 
the price of urgent need or of complete commitment to 
the will of God in human service or holy work. No cne 
will accuse Sir Ernest Shackleton, the great explorer 
of the southern seas, of emotionalism. Yet in the com- 
pletion of his memorable chapter on the terrible and 
almost tragic land journey with his two companions 
across the Antarctic island of South Georgia, after the 
wreck of his ship, the “Endurance,” he writes: “When 
I look back at those days, I have no doubt that Provi- 
dence guided us, not only across those snow fields, but 
across the storm-white sea that separated our island of 
rescue from our landing place on South Geergia. i 
know that during that long and racking march over the 
unnamed mountains and glaciers it seemed to me often 
that we were four and not three. I said nothing to my 
companions on the point, but afterwards Worsley said 
to me, ‘Boss, I had a curious feeling on the march that 


there was another person with us.” One feels the dearth 
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of human words in trying to describe things intangible, 
but a record of our journey would be incomplete with- 
out a reference to a subject very near to our hearts.” 


Heresies at 
Funerals 

RIGINALLY the Christian funeral was a service 
The Roman Catholic priest 
will do nothing for the heretic or for the excommuni- 


reserved for the faith. 


cate. A Catholic funeral for the unbaptized is unknown. 
Episcopalian practice provides Christian burial for the 
baptized, even though they be of other communions. 
Among immersionist bodies there are ministers who are 
able to conceive the possibility of unimmersed people 
being lost. The dogma of immersion-baptism is so 
preached that the only margin of doubt about the ulti- 
mate fate of a Presbyterian or Methodist is provided by 
the trumped-up doctrine of “the uncovenanted mercies 
of God.” Yet these strict constructionist ministers re- 
spond to calls for funerals in the circles of pedo-baptist 
people. When the neighbors gather in there is no hint 
that they are in the presence of a tragedy beyond the 
comprehension of the human mind, the passing of a soul 
whose fate is left in ambiguity for lack of immersion. 
Indeed the minister uses the service to help welcome 
into heaven a certain class of souls whom he denies 
All of the good 
deeds of the pious rebel who has stubbornly refused the 


membership in the church on earth. 


“divine plan of salvation” are set forth, but there is no 
hint that in spite of a life of prayer and good works, he 
Roman Catholic practice is better 
The bodies of 


may after all be lost. 
because it is more frank and consistent. 
their heretic dead are laid away in other than consecrated 
ground. Not only on the day of the funeral but for all 
time there is witness of the displeasure of the church. 
Its conviction that the soul of that man is lost is faith- 
fully declared in the face of public disfavor. The min- 
ister who conceives religion vitally rather than legalistically 
knows that salvation and damnation are not determined 
by canons of logic, or by external conformity, for they 
lie in the province of spiritual life where only One 
greater than man can judge. 


Let the Friend of 
the Church Speak 

VERY true friend of the church will rejoice that Dr. 

Henry Sloane Coffin has responded to a fresh out- 
burst of criticism against the church which was printed 
recently in Harper's. It is inevitable that we should pass 
all of our institutions under the microscope of criticism 
at times, but the person who sees only the flaws has only 
half the story to tell. While some are saying the church 
is dying, and that if it is to live it must be made over, 
others are saying that as compared with the past, the 
church was never more powerful or more useful. Let 
the truth be told about the church. Dr. Coffin replies to 
He insists that modern schism is 
more apparent than real. 


the charge of schism. 
If the church has less unity 
than it ought to have, it has much more than most folks 
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think it has. There are many cities and many rural 
districts in America today where the wildcat planting of 
churches is now verboten, and no one does it. Dr. Coffin 
asks what other institution in the community provides 
ethical and religious convictions as does the church. To 
talk about losing an organization so fundamental to the 
community good, or to discuss allowing it to lapse into 
innocuous senility, is absurd. The church is doing a 
work that no other institution does, and at present there 
is no institution that seems able to do it. The philan- 
thropic movements of the time depend upon the church. 
Who ever heard of any significant sum of money being 
raised without church cooperation? Some people may 
think there is a big generous public outside the church 
busy in works of philanthropy. Ask the ex-leaders of 
the Interchurch and they will tell you some interesting 
things about this public. The church must take its criti- 
cism. But there can be no honest and constructive treat- 
ment of church problems without a generous acknowledg- 
ment of the good which that venerable institution is do- 
ing just as it is now conducted. 


Is the Church a Monarchy 
or a Democracy? 


Hk doctrine of the church will prove in the long run 

the mtost difficult problem in the reed of the reunion 
of Christendom. Is the church of Jesus Christ a de- 
mocracy or a monarchy? The latter view is the one that 
is characteristic of the high church position. It is well 
stated in Bishop Palmer's recent book, in which he says: 
“The church is not, and cannot be, democratic in essence, 
for it has for its head a king whose position is absolute 
and unconditional—jJesus Christ. ‘To him and to him 
alone the bishops, his assistant shepherds, are responsi- 
ble.” Lyman Abbott defines the position of the non- 
episcopal churches as follows: “That Jesus Christ organ- 
ized no church, ritual or creed, and compounded no sacra- 
ments; that he was a life-giver not a lawgiver, and left 
his disciples, guided by his recorded words and inspired 
by his perpetual presence, to formulate their own creeds, 
frame their own rituals, develop their own working and 
worshipping organizations as their developing life, vary 
ing temperaments and changing circumstances might 
suggest to them.” The chasm between these two con 
trasted doctrines of the church might seem at first too 
wide to bridge. It is not inconceivable that on pragmatic 
grounds of expediency the church might some time accept 
It is hardly likely that it will ever 
accept the theory of episcopal oversight which is held by 
Rev. A. C. Headlam 
in a recent book frankly admits that we cannot claim 
apostolic authority for the episcopacy. 


the episcopal system. 
Bishop Palmer and many others. 


His argument in 
behalf of episcopal government is that of a survival of 
the fittest. After long ages of trial and experiment, he 
contends, the episcopacy has made its way with the ma- 
jority of Christians. This argument from success is the 
one urged by the more moderate churchmen. Even this 
argument is challenged, however. Is the episcopal mode 
of governing the church going or coming ?. 
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Newspapers as Teachers 
of Religion 


HE secular newspaper has usually held for itself the 

ideal of a triple function. It tells the story of the 
world’s life, it interprets the news and it affords a meas- 
ure of entertainment for its readers. Some papers add 
to these three functions a fourth, the ideal of helping 
shape the life of the community, Although there is no 
one fact in the community life more prominent than 
the fact of religion, this vital interest has had but scant 
attention in the past. In recent years a few aggressive 
papers have taken on religious editors who were allowed 
. small amount of space to interpret the religious life of 
the community. Recently there have appeared evidences 
of a more aggressive attitude in religion than that of the 
mere reporting of surface events. The Tran- 
script prints a Saturday religious supplement which pro- 
vides the religious news of New England, and in addi- 
tion to this a good sermon well displayed and selected to 
fit the interests of the readers. Probably this sermon 
is read by twice as many people as attend the Boston 
churches on any given Sunday. The attitude of the Chi- 
The edi- 
torial pages are used on Saturday for editorials dealing 
with the religious life of the community. Just as some 
papers choose to be republican or democratic, this paper 
‘-hooses to be Christian. There is no apology for an out- 
spoken attitude on the subject of religion. The editor of 
the Post believes that our nation is in peril through the 
decline of the religious spirit. In this judgment he is sup- 
ported by some leading writers of the day. Herbert 
Croly said in the New Republic recently: “If the divorce 
of knowledge and religion continues it will ultimately 
wreck civilization. The integrity of the City of God can 
mly be restored by their reunion.” 


Boston 


cago Evening Post is even more aggressive. 


The Forum and 
Americanism 

HE Forum idea is thoroughly American. It is devel- 

oping in most unexpected places the principle and 
habit of free discussion. The “vox populi” department 
of the secular newspaper is one of the most interesting 
departments in the paper. Even a religious paper is now 
and then willing to print virulent criticisms of itself on 
the part of its subscribers. Churches all over the land 
are patterning their methods after the celebrated Ford 
Hall meetings which are presided over by the Baptist 
layman, George W. Coleman. Current Events classes 
have been carried on in many Sunday schools on the 
basis of the forum plan. Only infrequently has vigorous 
liscussion developed heat that lasted beyond the hour. 
The coming of a “conscientious objector” to speak before 
such a class was deeply resented by the local corps of the 
\merican Legion, and was the occasion of some unpleas- 
antness. But even this flurry passed into better feeling. 
Under older social systems public policy was determined 
by strong leaders. These imposed their will upon the 
mass of the people. Even in a republic this has usually 
been the case. The nearest approach to the spirit of pure 
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democracy is the forum where every one has the right to 
voice his opinion and where the only authority is the 
authority of truth and right. It is evident that the 
church has a great open door to enter in many communi- 
ties by opening up the forum. Meanwhile the forum 
tends to become a national institution. Lecturers of 
recognized ability are being sent all over the country, and 
their opinions are becoming the topic of ardent discussion 
wherever they go. It would seem as though the forum 
might supersede the old-time revival and the lyceum and 
chautauqua. In the church the forum is often the center 
of deep religious interest as in a revival, but it has the 
intellectual quality of the platform movements of the 
previous generation. 


The Reading Habits 
of Children 


HILDREN of this generation are more fortunate than 

those of older times in the accessibility of books. They 
will discover these books, however, only through the inter- 
est of their elders. A public spirited agency in a middle- 
west city furnished a model house. The boy’s room had 
in it a home-made book-case such as a boy might make for 
himself, and the books that are dear to a boy. It is said 
that this book-case and its list of books attracted more at- 
tention than anything that was in the house. The children 
will never tire of the old favorites. Robinson Crusoe is 
a reading experience that every boy needs. Many a boy 
has learned through this book to take an intelligent interest 
in nature for the first time. The books that answer to 
the imaginative period of the child life make up some- 
what for the lack of romance and imagination which is to 
be found in so many American homes. Many cities have 
excellent public libraries and while this is an opportunity, 
it is also a peril. Every child needs to own books, not 
merely to borrow them. The home that has two automo- 
biles waiting in the garage but no library indicates by that 
fact that it is hopelessly bourgeois. It would be better for 
most children if they went to the movies less and read 
more. The morals of carefully selected books can be 
known in advance. The moral influence of the show can- 
not be gauged beforehand. Through proper books the 
life of a child may be given a bent that guarantees a de- 
veloped manhood or womanhood in the citizen and church- 
man of tomorrow. 


General Movement 
in the Church 


O more important action was taken by the Federal 

Council of Churches in the past quadrennium than 
taken recently looking toward the limitation of sporadic 
religious movements. Certain New York gentlemen got 
the habit of getting up “movements.” After the move- 
ment was launched and mass meetings were announced 
in fifty leading cities of the land, it was bad form to 
criticize. The rest of us were expected to fall in line, in 
spite of the fact that neither we nor those who officially 
represented us had ever been consulted about the advisa- 


bility of the new movement. We have had the Laymen’s 
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Evangelistic Movement and the Laymen’s Missionary 
Movement, managed chiefly by ministers or employed 
officers of certain Christian organizations. There was the 
Men and Religion Movement and the Interchurch World 
Movement. It is hard to put the finger upon tangible 
results at all commensurate with the money expended. 
Laymen who know something about efficient management 
and cost-finding processes have been disgusted, but out 
of respect for the cloth, silent. The debacle of the Inter- 
church World Movement has given occasion for some 
plain speaking. We have had one too many such irre- 
The process of ushering in the 
Henceforth 
a nation-wide movement in religion must arise within 
the church, and not be imposed from the outside. The 


sponsible movements. 
Kingdom of God is infinitely more difficult. 


denominations now have properly elected officials, chosen 
in most cases democratically. Interdenominationally we 
have the Federal Council. These must speak for us. If 
our New York brethren are seized again with wander- 
lust, they should be invited to present their plans to the 


Federal Council. 


What Shall We Do With 
Sunday? 


ORMULATION of a tentative Sunday observance 
f bill for introduction in the present Congress by the 

lord’s Day Alliance has started a discussion that 
is stirring both secular and religious minds from coast 
to coast. No religious question has engaged so much 
journalistic space during the past several months as the 
question “What shall we do with Sunday?” The strat- 


egy of the Lord’s Day Alliance is shrewd. The pro- 


posal for national regulation of Sunday activities has-: 


hitherto carried with it the assumption that a constitutional 
amendment would be required to give Congress power 
3ut the Alliance has found a 
way to strike at present Sunday customs through already 
existing congressional powers without 


to deal with the issue. 


waiting on the 
tedious and dubious process through which the prohibi- 
tion araendment had to pass. The Federal government 
now has legislative power over its own employes, the 
postal Here, then, 
are channels through which legislation against certain 


system, and interstate commerce. 
Sunday activities can be made sufficiently effective to 
transform present habits. Hence the bill 
proposes to make unlawful all Sunday work by govern- 
ment employes, all Sunday interstate railroad traffic, both 
freight and passenger, and all Sunday operation of the 
postal system—the carrying of mail by trains or by local 


radically 


carrier, the opening of postoffices and the reception as 
mail of any newspaper published or purporting to be 
published on Sunday. 


The indirect effects of such restriction of Sunday op- 
erations within the channels now controlled by Federal 
law would, it is apparent, profoundly affect the habits 
of the general public in fields not under the direct juris- 
diction of Federal control. 


Through its branch organi- 
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zations in the several states the Lord’s Day Alliance 
hopes to supplement Federal action with laws restricting 
ordinary business and amusements until “the recovery of 
the American Sabbath,” as the Alliance phrases it, is 
complete. What this “American Sabbath” is conceived 
to be, is intimated by the bill itself which avows its 
purpose to express “the national determination to honor 
the Sabbath Day and keep it holy, as God commands.” 
“Our program,” says Dr. Harry L. Bowlby, General 
Secretary of the Lord’s Day Alliance, “is a return to a 
more sensible and sane observance of our American 
Christian Sabbath and secure one day’s rest in seven for 
every honest toiler, this day to be the same wherever 
possivle. Above all things we think that the church, 
the Sunday school and the home should have the right 
of way on Sunday.” Prominently associated with the 
Alliance are such men as Dr. Wilbur F. Crafts of the 
International Reform Bureau at Washington, and Dr. 
kK. C. Dinwiddie, well known for his Washington lead- 
ership of the campaign for the eighteenth amendment. 
This proposal compels a fresh study of the Sunday 
question in the light of history, and particularly in the 
light of modern social conditions. Not all peoples have 
had a seven day week. Some have had a four day week 
or a five day week. The seven day week seems to have 
originated in the practices of the Bablyonian religion 
and was doubtless suggested by the various phases of 


the moon. Hebrew 


religion took over large elements 
of the old Babylonian practice, giving the old practices 
new meanings. The keeping of the Sabbath was urged 
as a memorial of the exodus from the bondage of Egypt 
and later it became the symbol of the divine rest follow- 
ing six days of creative labor. 

The ancient Hebrew was at first a herdsman. During 
that early period it is unlikely that his customs provided 
for complete cessation from labor. But when he became 
an agriculturist and later a merchant, it was possible 
to insist upon the most rigid standards in the keeping 
of the Sabbath as a rest day. It is a relatively late 
document represents Moses as calling for the 
death of a man who had gathered sticks upon the Sab- 
bath day. Though the prophet Isaiah and certain other 
prophets seem to speak slightingly of their “new moons 
and Sabbaths,” there is a steady progress in the devel- 
opment of the Sabbath rest day. 

When the synagogue arose and the Sabbath day was 
no longer wasted, but devoted to the study of the law 
and the cultivation of the higher life, there was an 
enormous increase in the severity of the Sabbath regu- 
lations. In Jesus’ day the rules about the keeping of 
the Sabbath had so increased that the complete recital 
of them would in itself be a lengthy story. It is a curi- 
ous fact that Jesus was numbered among the Sabbath- 
breakers by his critics. Not only did his disciples pluck 
grain and eat it on the Sabbath day, violating three of 
the rabbinical rules, but he repeatedly healed on the 
Sabbath, even though many of the cases were of a 
character that could have waited another day. He ob- 
served the day as a day of worship, going into the 


which 
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synagogues and sometimes standing up to teach, but 
nowhere does he enumerate the Sabbath law among the 
important commandments. His fundamental attitude was 
expressed in the aphorism, “The Sabbath was made for 
man and not man for the Sabbath.” Perhaps he would 
have said a similar thing about every other religious 
custom. The test is human welfare interpreted in the 
largest way, and not some abstract notion of what might 
be for the divine glory. 

It seems clear that Paul was opposed to binding the 
Sabbath upon Gentile churches, though as a Jew he con- 
tinued to keep the law through his whole life. The 
freedom of the Gentile Christian from Jewish law and 
custom was the major contention of his apostolic career. 
One needs 
only to quote such passages as Rom. 14:5, Gal. 4:10 and 
Col. 2:16 to make clear Paul’s attitude. The Sabbath 
was the seventh day. In the first century Christians 
began meeting on the first day, either in early morning 
or late in the evening for the breaking of bread and 
prayers. 


lhe book of Galatians deals with little else. 


At first there was some tendency to keep 
wo days holy, the seventh and the first, as the Ebion- 
ites persisted in doing. Later as the chasm between 
and Christians widened, Sabbath-keeping became 
dious in the church, and was called “Judaizing.” 

None of the church fathers insist upon abstinence 
from labor on the Lordsday. The social conditions under 
which the Christians lived would hardly have permitted. 
The membership of the church was too largely a slave 
membership, But it is evident that the bishops early 
hoped for such a goal. One of the first things that the 
Christian emperor, Constantine, did was to establish the 
Lordsday as a day of rest. Regulations were made that 
discriminated between necessary and unnecessary labor 
in a manner not so essentially different from that of 
today. 


jews 


The question of recreation on the holy day does not 
~eem to have arisen a New Testament times. There is 
insistence on worship, but no word with regard to recre- 
ation. Constantine prohibited the opening of the play- 
houses, doubtless because they were considered a busi- 
On the other hand we find the church in the mid- 
dle-ages not only permitting but commanding the people 
to assemble after church for archery and certain other 
forms of recreation. Even in Scotland as late as 1457 
archery was ordered as a form of community recreation 
tollowing church. : 

The British mode of keeping Sunday arose following 
the Reformation. Protestantism laid a great stress uport 
the Bible as an authoriative book, and the Old Testa- 
ment was the inspired word of God in the same sense 
as the New. The rigid Sabbath laws of the Levitical 
‘ode made a deep impression upon the British mind. 
The so-called Puritan Sunday came into vogue in large 
part under the sanction of a mistaken biblical interpre- 
tation. That it has nevertheless resulted most beneficially 
n the health, morals, family life and religious spirit of 
the British peoples must be admitted. The Puritan un- 
friendliness to recreation on any day of the week would 


ness, 


qe 
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of course put an end to community recreation on Sun- 
day. The so-called continental Sunday is largely a con- 
tinuance of the mediaeval Sunday. If the Puritan Sun- 
day has been basely maligned and misrepresented by 
hostile also the continental Sunda,. 
“Blue laws” have never been as blue as some think, nor 
has Sunday on the Continent been as godless. In some 
Roman Catholic Europe there are laws 
compelling the observance of Sunday which go almost 
as far as the British laws of the present time. 
Turning to the denominational churches of the United 
States for guidance as to the right use of the day of rest, 
we hear only discordant voices, as is so often the case. 


writers, so has 


countries of 


The Lutheran, an official publication, in answering the 
query whether after the eighteenth amendment we shall 
have some more “puritanism” humorously remarks that 
one piece of mince pie is enough but two would be too 
many. The hostility of the Roman Catholic to Mr. 
Bowlby’s proposals is voiced thus: “The representatives 
of vicious righteousness are active again, this time on a 
sumptuary law that will make the old Puritan ‘Sabbath’ 
appear as a picnic-day in comparison with the amended 
Sunday that will emerge from the conference room of the 
Lordsday Alliance. Saturday evening at dusk Jew and 
Gentile, saint and sinner, will be summoned to their sack- 
cloth and ashes; curtains will be drawn, psalms chanted ; 
the undertaker will be summoned to add a touch of 
solemnity to the scene, and religion will go to perdi- 
tion.” If this statement grossly misrepresents Mr. 
Bowlby, it sufficiently sets forth Roman Catholic hostility 
to the new proposals. Unitarian opinion is probably well 
reflected in the editorial statement of Unity: “Whether 
the world can be saved by making the world a desert 
waste of dullness on Sunday, we do not know. But this 
we feel we do know—that empty churches cannot be 
filled by any such method. Close every theatre, stop 
every sport and pastime, ban every newspaper, stall every 
automobile—and there will be no more people in the 
churches than there are today!” The United Presby- 
terian church would take the extreme Sabbatarian posi- 
tion. Disciples would be historically committed by Alex- 
ander Campbell's Sermon on the Law to a position less 
rigid. Episcopalian opinion would probably go farther 
toward license than that of any other communion. 

In studying the Sunday question from a social view- 
point, four great life interests are to be taken into ac- 
count. These are industry, recreation, the family life 
and organized religion. It would seem that only the 
steel trust believes in making men work seven days a 
week. The labor unions have a zeal quite equal to that 
of the church in enforcing laws against Sunday labor, 
and in many communities have shown much more activ- 
ity. Their feeling is humanitarian rather than religious, 
if such a distinction may be allowed, but if one under- 
takes to break down the laws against Sunday labor he 
will have not only the church but union labor to fight. 
Probably we are all agreed that everything but essential 
industries should close down on Sunday. —Just where 
the line shall be drawn betweep “the evidently, necegegry 
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task of keeping eating places open on Sunday and the 
disputable practice of selling gasoline, will have to be 
worked out in every community. 

Probably the focal point of the modern Sunday ques- 
tion is in the field of recreation. A revolutionary change 
has come in our thought about recreation in the past 
When Dr. Cabot writes his book on “What 
Men Live By,” he includes play as one of five great 
Like all new movements, 
Does a boy 


generation. 


life interests, and we all agree. 
the recreational revival tends to faddism. 
pick pockets, or a girl lose her virtue, we all solemnly 
agree that the poor things never had play enough. In 
the next generation we shall be saying they had no re- 
ligious education, but that time has not come yet save 
for a few. 
Recreation has completely absorbed Sunday in the 
lives of thousands of people in America. The tired busi- 
ness man assures us he could not carry on without play- 
ing golf the entire day. The automobile might have 
filled all the churches. Instead, it has emptied them in 
many communities, for it lends itself to the passion for 
recreation. The theaters are open in certain sections 
of the country and closed in others. Wherever they 
are open, church work is harder. Not only are amateur 


games permitted on Sunday, but professional games, 
forbidden in the east, are openly encouraged in the west. 
Evanston, Ill, the 


Methodist mecca of the middle west, 


So conservative a community as 
is now seriously 
considering the erection of a community stadium where 
the young people can roller-skate all Sunday afternoon. 
All over the country the churches have been compelled 
to relax former standards. While the older members 
purse their lips, the young people have Sunday evening 
teas at the church, sometimes with games, and this may 
be followed by the conventional prayer meeting, the 
latter taking the curse off the former. 

The recreation-faddist evidently hopes to capture Sun- 
day entirely for his interest. The intelligent religionist 
will oppose his plans, not by being opposed to recrea- 
tion, but by insisting that recreation shall take its own 
rightful place among other life interests. Already vast 
sections of the country have a half holiday on Saturday. 
The forty-four hour a week industries might just as well 
have all day Saturday. The Henneberry Printing Com- 
pany and other firms in Chicago have found that they 
can get more work out of their employees by a slight 
lengthening of the day five days a week and closing 
up on Saturday and Sunday entirely. With Saturday 

the day for play, and Sunday the day for the family 
and the higher life, we should do very well. 

Unquestionably the family is being crushed more by 
our modern life than is the church. There is no national 
organization of the family to voice its claim. On the 
rdinary work-day the family in the average city home 
has little fellowship. The various members of the fam- 
ily have different hours. They do not eat breakfast 
or luncheon together. Dinner may assemble the various 
members for a hasty meal, but they scatter again for the 


Unless the father and mother insist upon their 


evening. 
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rights in the life program of their children, parenthood 
will be but an empty mockery. Sunday seems to be the 
only day left for the family life. A traveling man some- 
times goes a thousand miles to be with his family on 
Sunday. He is a wise man. Only thus may he mould 
his son after his own ideals and shape the character of 
his daughter. The love of his wife is deepened and 
quickened by his consideration. 

The interests of organized religion must be asserted 
Intelligent students of history 
know that religion is no private affair which concerns 
only a few individuals. In America we have a vast 
The sum total of all our 
organizations represents one of the most important facts 
The man who would flippantly 


in no doubtful terms. 


variety in our religious life. 


in the national life. 
hinder these organizations in their work of giving chil- 
dren religious education, young people lofty ambitions 
and adults ethical principle and spiritual support in time 
The interest 
of a commercialized form of recreation, for instance, 1s 


of trouble, is no true friend of the people. 


always to be sacrificed in behalf of the institutions which 
No man neci 
be ashamed to claim at the bar of public opinion a favor- 


furnish society with its motive power. 


able judgment on the work of the churches, nor need 
he apologize for insisting upon their prior claim to the 
use of the great rest-day which they themselves have 
created. 

In dealing with the Sunday question, there is the lega! 
phase and there is the moral phase. The Christian will 
always demand of himself more than he will demand of 
the community by law. It is in failing to make this 
distinction that the Lord’s Day Alliance has fallen into 
Unless a man be an anarchist, he will believe 
in some laws regulating Sunday. Without law, stores 
and factories would in many instance open on Sunday, 


trouble. 


and by being open would compel others to open. We 
could never abolish all of our Sunday laws without go- 
ing back to outright paganism. 

On the other hand, a Christian father might treat his 
own son strictly on Sunday without demanding that his 
In the right kind of 
Christian home the children are happy to be with father 
and mother, to read and sing and visit together. These 
children never think of hunting up a baseball game. 
But the next door neighbor allows his boy to join in a 
Shall the Christian father 
impose his conscience on his neighbor by process of law? 
Many devout men believe this is neither right nor expe- 
The finer things of the spirit can never come by 


neighbor should do the same. 


baseball game on a vacant lot. 


dient. 
law, but only by teaching, by example and by the work 
of God’s Holy Spirit. 

The church has no deeper need today than to define 
an ideal for Sunday toward which to work. At present 
we are drifting, and a puff of wind out of the camp of 


secularists or a tidal wave of commercialism can carry ' 


us far out of the course. 

The Lordsday arose as a tribute to Jesus Christ. It 
is the day for remembering him and his principles. 
Upon this day Christians may well be busy in carrying 
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Is ‘The World Growing Better? 


By Joseph Fort Newton 


EN years ago the question as to whether the world 
is growing better or not would have been answered 
in the affirmative, hot off the bat. But today we 

are not sO sure, so many things having happened betimes 
to lower the temperature of our optimism. In any case 
it is not easy to answer the question disinterestedly and 
without bias, as a recent symposium of English opinion 
of the subject shows. that the world is 
hanging on the ragged edge of ruin, while the Liberals 
were sure that it is slowly spinning into an orbit of 
light. Temperament tells. 
say nothing of humility, may well make us hesitate be- 
fore deciding too glibly that we are better than our fath- 
ers, or that we follow our higher standards more faith- 
fully than they followed the best light they had. 

Few realize how entirely modern is the notion of prog- 


Tories held 


Besides, a sense of humor, to 


ress and how well the world got along without it. None 
of the great Greeks thought of themselves as living in 
| progressive age. For them the golden age was in the 
In the time of Homer the race had degenerated 
until two men could not lift the stone that Ajax threw ; 
when Virgil wrote it took eight. 


intellect; Virgil envied Homer, and Dante envied Virgil ; 


past. 
As in prowess so in 


while artists of the Renaissance took their inferiority to 


the ancients for granted. Yet no more buoyant and 
helpful work was ever done than by those men who 
thought of themselves as puny pigmies as compared with 
the heroes of old. Even now only a small part of the 
race has any faith in progress as a fact or a possibility. 
The millions of the East still hold to the dogma of the 
Eternal Recurrence, the idea that life is a wheel going 
round and round in endless repetition with no forward 


movement, 


THE IDEA OF PROGRESS 


Nor is the idea of progress necessarily bound up with 
the Christian view of the world. For ages the present 
world appeared to the Christian mind as primarily a 
school for the discipline of character, in prospect of the 
world to come. Until a very recent time most Chris- 
tian thinkers agreed with Plato when he taught that 
“our life on earth is like a school, through which men 
pass and in which they may learn and grow; but the 
school itself does not go on growing.” In the Bible, at 
any rate, there is always thunder on the horizon, as well 
as dawn. If it speaks of gradual development, it speaks 
also of climax and catastrophe. Its outlook includes 
both evolution and apocalypse, a cycle of prosperity fol- 
lowed by a cycle of disaster. In our day we have had 
new experience of the Law of Disaster, and it may 
serve to remind us of the half-forgotten truth that we 
are pilgrims and strangers upon the earth, as our fath- 
ers were before. 

Turning to a recent history of “The Idea of Progress,” 
by J. B. Bury, we learn that a French historian, Jean 


Bodin, about 1560, reviewing the history of the world, 
was the first man definitely to deny the degeneration of 
mankind. About the same time Ramus a mathematician, 
observed that man had made greater advance in one 
century in works of learning than had been made during 
the whole course of fourteen centuries. But these men 
were voices crying in a wilderness. Not until our own 
age, within the memory of men now living, has our 
world-view changed from a declining to an advancing 
race. Looking back into the past, science has traced 
man up a long, slow, tragic ascent, from a hunter of 
animals hardly less wild than himself to a user of tools, 
a maker of arts, a contriver of philosophies, a builder 
of nations. Not unnaturally such a vision has altered 
our whole outlook and expectation with regard to our 
race and its Having climbed out of such a 
depth, we can see no limit to its advance in the ages that | 
lie ahead. 


destiny. 


EVOLUTION NOT AUTOMATIC 


Too 
often, alas, we imagine that progress will come whether 
we seek it or not, and that though things are wrong they 


Other ages sought perpetuity; we seek progress. 


somehow right themselves; as if evolution were auto- 
matic. But that is not so. Progress is not a universal 
law for all times and all societies, as history has shown 
us many times. Devolution is as much a law as evolu- 
tion, and even as to our own time the facts are not all 
on one side. Angles and distances make all the difference 
to the eagles and falcons who survey history, but a 
sentence like this from Mommsen makes one pause and 
ponder: “If an angel of the Lord were to strike the 
balance whether the domain ruled by Serverus Antoninus 
was governed with the greater intelligence and the greater 
humanity then or now, whether civilization and general 
prosperity have since then advanced or retrograded, it is 
very doubtful whether the the 


present.” 


decision would favor 

Of twenty-seven men of supreme genius in human 
history, a recent writer finds ten of them in ancient 
Athens, implying that if intellect be the test of prog- 
ress, we have hardly advanced since the fall of Greece. 
Yet surely the true criterion of progress is not so much 
the genius of a few as the higher average of intelligence 
among the many. His- 
tory, like a mirage, leaves the nether side of life in the 
shadow. It is not fair to set virtues of a distant time, 
glamored by poetry, over against the vices of today. No, 
a truer insight is that of Charles de Vas in his “Key to 
the World’s Progress,” where he points out that any 
civilization may advance in one way and retrograde in 
another. He takes as an example the Renaissance which, 
as its name implies, was an unparalleled awakening of 
the human intellect—an age of giants in art, letters, and 
science—yet probably there has never been an age of 


It is easy to idealize the past. 
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more extreme depravity in other ways. Not all the intel- 
lectual activity and splendor of that period prevented men 
from behaving like devils to one another. 


THE ROMANCE OF PROGRESS 


So, instead of trying to adjudicate between the pessi- 
mist with his aches and pains and the optimist with his 
liniments and lotions, it is in order to ask in what ways 
our age is moving forward, and in what ways, if any, it 
is going back. Of the advance of the race on the mate- 
rial plane there is no manner of doubt, and it reads like 
We know more of nature and have more 
Human- 


a romance, 
power over its energies than any age before us. 
ity has spread out over the globe until there hardly re- 
The 


than it has ever been—the plagues of olden times lie like 


mains a region to be explored. race is healthier 


dead snakes beside the road—life is longer, and vigor 


and endurance have waxed, not waned. Never were 
there so many avenues for the diffusion of intelligence. 
They ramify everywhither, so that an idea once uttered 
strikes a sounding-board and echoes to the ends of the 
earth. There is more sympathy, more mutual understand- 
ing, more knov.ledge among peoples than ever before, 
and hence a growing sense of the world as one which 
is as novel as it is prophetic. 

With this facility of information there goes, inevitably, 
a certain superficiality of thought. Men read more wide- 
ly and think less deeply than in former times. Modern 
thought is tolerant, inclusive, wide-ranging, and brilliant, 
but it Despite much 


fruitful philosophic insight in our times, we have no 


lacks thoroughness and depth. 


commanding theory of life to give unity and coherence 
Herbert Spencer 
was the last man to attempt a sympathetic philosophy, 


to the wast mass of facts accumulated. 


and no sooner had he set it afloat than it was sunk by 
a heavy fire of criticism. It was riddled fore and aft by 
hostile shot, though more of it may yet survive than is 
seen at present above water. What we need is a new 
Descartes to keep up the task of unifying our thought, 
but it may be too great a task for any single man. As 
the old cathedrals were erected not by individual archi- 
tects, but by fraternities of builders, so our new House 
of Doctrine, needed for the habitation and comfort of 
the intellect, may require the labor of many minds of 
fellowship. 


MORAL ADVANCE 


In respect of morals there has been a distinct advance, 
but it may be doubted whether it has kept pace with 
achievements in other fields. Yet men now living have 
seen the downfall of slavery, the victory of temperance 
over wide areas, the rights of childhood recognized, a 
new mercy to dumb brutes, and a different attitude to- 
ward the criminal, as well as an amazing development 
of philanthropy; and he must be a hardened pessimist 
who can face such facts and despair. Perhaps our great- 
est moral advance is that we now see that wrong is none 
the less wrong when done by a king, a state, or a church. 


Huge evils which the past accepted as a part of the order 
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of things now rise up before us in horror, and must be 
abolished. In his wise little book, “Comments of Bag- 
shot,” Spencer tells us that an age must be judged, mor- 
ally, not by its utterances, but by its tolerances, by what 
it takes for granted. His words are worth remember- 


ing: 


When any one tells me that history affords To preof of 
the moral progress of mankind, I know that, though he 
may have read history books, he has not read literature to 
any purpose. It is nothing to the point that there were 
moral heroes in ancient times; there were happily scores 
of them, It is the general opinion of mankind, judged by 
the things it took for granted, which ss the test of contem- 
porary morals, and for this we must read literature with a 


vigilant eye. There is not a Roman or a Greek, a 


schoolman or a pietist of medieval times, a Catholic or a 
Protestant of the Age of the Reformation, a jurist, a his- 
torian, or a poet of the Renaissance, who does not com- 
placently accept moral assumptions which are repulsive to 
the modern mind. . . . Outbreaks of savagery and even 
persecution are possible in modern times, but :he world does 
not consent. 


Judged by this test, a vast gulf separates us from the 
classical world, in spite of the noble utterances of Plato, 
Cicero, and Aurelius. We have had savagery in the 
last seven years, as God wots, but more intense than the 
hatreds left by the war is the hatred of war itself; and 
with it has come a conviction, if not a determination, 
new upon the earth, to make an end of it. On October 
13th, 1805, Hegel sat in his room finishing his study of 
the Absolute. Outside, the armies of Napoleon were 
girding the city, and the battle of Jena was beginning. 
Yet even that noble and refined thinker could speak of 
war as “an indispensible means of maintaining the moral 
health of nations’—which shows how far and how fast 
we have journeyed since Jena. War is an old gray evil, 
having left trails of skeletons in its path since ever time 
began, but today it is faced by a faith that there is a 
spirit moving in man, greater than man himself, able to 
fight and fit to overcome this ancient enemy. 


DIVINE PROVIDENCE 


Indeed, to go no further back than Meredith, down 
to the forward-looking thinkers of our time—Wells, 
Bergson, James, and the rest—one may trace a growing 
conviction that if the world is to be made acceptable 
to the conscience of man, it will be through the effort 
of man himself struggling toward his own ideal. At 
one time the idea of progress seemed to take the place 
of faith in Providence; but we now see that to Divine 
Providence must and can be added a sagacious, practical 
Human Providence: that the evils which afflict us— 
spawn of ignorance—need not and must not continue. 
This is the real faith and hope of our age, as James ex- 
pressed it when he said that “life is a real fight, as if 
there were something really wild in the universe which 
we, with our idealities and are needed 
to redeem; and first of all to redeem our own hearts from 
atheisms and fears.” No longer will men fatalistically 


submit to evils, however venerable, as eternal or neces- 


faithfulnesses, 
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sary; they gird their swords and make battle. As Carlyle 
said, man hitherto has somehow stumbled forward, mak- 
ing progress more by Divine direction than by human 
intention. More and more, in our day, progress is ceas- 
ing to be a matter of natural selection, and becoming, 
for the first time, a conscious purpose of rational man. 

World history is becoming one History; and, as M. P. 
Follett has shown in a remarkable book, “The New 
State,” the basis of democracy is the faith in this essen- 
tial unity, a unity to be worked out, not yet realized—a 
faith stirring everywhere in the modern world. Only 
through all men, said Goethe, can mankind be made. It 
is Humanity that flies, not the individual aviator alone. 
\ sense of unity, of solidarity grows betimes, deepened 
rather than destroyed by the world-war, since it involved 
us in a community of calamity. Our hope lies in the 
collective effort of humanity, which as yet is but dimly 
aware of its oneness, and has not yet imagined, much 
less formulated, what it might do if it worked with one 
purpose and together. Timidly, tentatively, with many 
fears and suspicions, races and peoples are beginning for 
the first time to sit together in conclave, and to take 
counsel in behalf of the common good. What may not 
be hoped of men if once they do learn to live with their 
fellows and work for one end? Even now, though our 
vision is somewhat clouded by dismaying difficulties and 
entangling details, we do see a better world at least in 
outline; and nothing is plainer than that if we are to reach 
it we must have the finest minds of the whole race. Either 
we shall win it together, or not at all. 


THE GREATER MIND 


More than all what we need for the healing of the 
world is the greater mind, the greater soul, with more 
knowledge, more sympathy, more hope for all mankind. 
\nd that greater, nobler mind will come—is actually 
coming—as fast as we are worthy to receive it and ready 
to welcome it. A great man of science has said that 
“growth of soul is progress” and there is no other prog- 
ress; with which agrees the word of a man of letters who 
tells us that the thought of the last fifty years has been 
an exposition of those words of Keats in which many 
of us have found comfort and inspiration: “The world 
is not a vale of tears, but a vale of soul-making.” And 
that means that the individual—you and I, since every- 
thing depends on the individual—must win the greater 
mind; must discover that the good of humanity as a 
whole does actually exist and dedicate ourselves to its 
services. For, in the end, whatever large programs we 
propound, the world will not be better than the men and 
vomen who inhabit it. 

“Keep on facing it,” said the old skipper to the young 
vate in the Conrad story. Reading on, ere we know it 
the ship has become a symbol of the life of mankind. 
MacWhirr decides that the only thing to be done is to 
keep up steam and sail into the teeth of the Typhoon. 
\Ibeit he takes time to quiet the terrified coollies on board, 
much to the amazement of Jukes. He does not know 
whether the ship will be lost or not. Nor do we. What 
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he does know is how he must act. But he never loses 
hope. “She may come out of it yet,” that is all he said 
when driven to speech. When Jukes tells him that the 
boats are gone, he yells back sensibly, “Can't be helped.” 
And again Jukes shouted to him: 


And again he heard that voice, forced and ringing feebly, 
but with a penetrating effect of quietness in the enormous 
discord of noises, as if sent out from some remote spot of 
peace beyond the black wastes of the gale; again he heard 
a man’s voice—the frail and indomitable sound that can be 
made to carry an infinity of thought, resolution, and pur- 
pose, that shall be pronouncing confident words on the last 
day, when heavens fall and justice is done—again he heard 
it, and it was crying to him, as if from very, very far— 


“All Right!” 


After this manner one may find strength and hope in 
a time of rancor and recreation, hearing a voice in the 
midst of the storm of human circumstances—a Voice like 
unto the Son of Man—bidding us to be not afraid. 
There waits in man, to be developed by the Grace of 
God, a power that will unite him with all other men, 
linking his fitful will with the Eternal Goodwill, in whose 
service he shall find fullness of personality and richness 
of fellowship. 


These things shall be! a loftier race 
Than e’er the world hath known shall rise 
With flame of freedom in their souls 
And light of knowledge in their eyes. 
They shall be gentle, brave, and strong 
To spill no drop of blood, but dare 

All that may plant man’s lordship firm 
On earth and fire, and sea and air. 
Nation with nation, land with land, 
Unharmed shall live as comrades free: 
In every heart and brain shall throb 
The pulse of one fraternity. 


Unity and Difference 


By Roy Temple House 


OME years ago a very small boy,—who, it may be 
parenthesized, was the writer,—attended an open air 
convention in the company of his mother. As they 

took their places he noticed that a large, important- 
looking man was seated immediately behind them; and 
when the audience rose to sing a moment later, the small 
boy then discovered that this gentleman was attacking the 
song with great gusto. But, horror of horrors! he didn’t 
sing the tune. While the proper thing to do was to squeak 
about among the upper f’s and g’s, this man, who looked 
as if he ought to have known better, was growling along 
an octave or two lower. It was really distressing, and the 
small boy felt almost as if it were his duty to turn round 
and rebuke the offender publicly. He restrained his in- 
dignation, however, tili he had left the meeting with his 
mother; and on the way home he asked her why the man 
had made such a spectacle of himself, or to put it more ac- 
curately, such a tone-poem of himself during the singing. 
The mother, somewhat puzzled, assured the budding critic 
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that the gentleman was considered one of the best singers 
in the town, and that she was sure he must have sung 
properly. 

“But he didn't,” insisted the boy. “When we sang way 
up he sang way down, and he’d grow! along the same 
sound for a line at a time without changing.” 

“FOUR PARTS IN SINGING” 

Then the mother understood ; and in such lucid language 
as none but mothers have at their command, she explained 
te this judge who had passed judgment without adequate 
data, that there are four parts in singing, and that the most 
beautiful music is made when certain ones of the singers 
carry the melody and others, in three groups, follow three 
distinct paths of tone all of which differ from the path of 
the melody. This, she said, was harmony, and as there 
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is no music worth the name without harmony, there is no 
harmony without difference, for harmony is difference. 

Then the boy understood that this man, by singing as he 
had done, had helped the music vastly more than if he 
had torn his throat trying to squeal along with the so- 
pranos, And since he was a fairly good boy at heart, 
even if he was inclined to practice what many years later 
he heard Dr. Charles E. Jefferson call the basing of cos- 
mopolitan conclusions on provincial observations,—since 
he had a sense of justice below the surface somewhere, he 
felt very much ashamed of himself, and ever after re- 
garded that man with a respect which was heightened with 
a touch of contrition. 

And the moral is simply this: When you hear a man who 
isn’t singing at your pitch, don’t condemn him too hastily. 
He may be singing bass. 


The Church and the Movies 


By J. Ray Johnson 


ITHIN the last few years, there has appeared a 
W new factor in the world wide dissemination of 

ideas, knowledge and information, that for the 
most part has been developed along entirely wrong lines. 
Nevertheless it is a factor that may be turned into a pow- 
erful agency for good, and may be made to serve the 
high ideals of Christianity as certainly and effectively as 
that the 
printing by Johan Gutenburg in Strassburg, nearly six 


epoch making discovery of fundamentals of 
hundred years ago. 

I refer of course to the motion picture, without ques- 
tion the most popular form of amusement ever devised 
by man. Since the appearance of the first crude films 
about a generation ago, the moving picture has spread in 
world until now the screened drama 
and comedy are enjoyed by millions on every continent. 


favor around the 


The silent story-teller has taken the place of the wan- 
dering minstrel of other days upon a gigantic scale, ap- 
pealing as insistently to the unlettered savage on the 
fringe of the African jungle, as to the cultured resident 
of continental and American cities. 

It is natural, of course, that an amusement medium 
appealing so powerfully to the minds of men and having 
within it the possibilities of tremendous gain should be 
coincident with its appearance. 
This is exactly what happened to the motion picture. 
Small groups of men in this country and in Europe saw 
bright visions of great wealth in the development of the 
motion picture and lost very little time in gaining control 
of the screen. These pioneers in what was destined to 
be one of the greatest industries in the world’s history, 
were not moved by altruistic motives. They had no 
thought, nor did they care for the vast educational possi- 
bilities contained within the idea. They were not church- 
men and so had no conception of the great part the film 
might play one day in the glorious task of spreading the 


commercialized almost 


teachings of Christ to the nethermost ends of the earth. 
In a word—the moving picture did not come into being 
as a theatrical agency per se, but was made part of the 
theater by far-seeing financial minds who recognized in it 
an instrument that could be made to depict in the most 
graphic manner an idea or a story to men of all tongues. 
of all races, and of all degrees of intellect. Here, indeed, 
was an opportunity to reap immense fortunes and restore 
the rapidly failing glory of the theater. And, incidentally, 
here is a great step forward in civilization. The age-old 
barrier of language is now broken down and the widely 
divided people of the world are in a position at last to 
learn of each other’s aims, ideals and customs. 


PROSTITUTION OF THE SCREEN 


To the churchman, or the average citizen, imbued with 
high ideals, the history of the development of the screen 
has been a disgraceful story. The most sordid motives 
of mankind, sex stories of the most alluring type, the 
rewards of greed and avarice have been spread upon the 
screen for all the world to see—the young as well as the 
more mature. The vampire came into being and the thief 
in evening clothes was glorified. Thousands of young 
women copied the head dress, the mannerisms and the 
facial make-up of the most famous screen vampires, and 
hundreds of our young men, brought to a court of justice, 
traced their downfall to an attempt to copy the achieve- 
ments of screen heroes of uncertain morals. Producers 
attempted to outstrip each other in a perfect orgy of filth. 
During all this period groups of men and women repre- 
senting the better elements of society, protested vigorously 
and tried by legislation and otherwise to control the 
screen, but the more sharply the protest was made the 
more luridly the producers advertised their wares and the 
greater the throngs that flocked to the picture palaces. It 
became known that all that was necessary to insure great 
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crowds was to obtain the condemnation of the news- 
papers and the clergymen and to have the picture publicly 
branded as immoral. 

Disgraceful as the history of the film has been, the 
development was strictly along logical lines. Picture pro- 
ducers had their eyes on the pocketbooks of their pros- 
pective patrons and not upon their morals. These men, 
in business for profit and not for love of church, or love 
of education, could not be expected to produce anything 
yond “box-office attractions” and they soon decided that 
“box-office attractions” meant sex with a capital S. But 
in making their huge fortunes the picture pioneers devel- 
oped and perfected the machinery and appliances that go 
with the film and studio of today. In doing so they were 
building far better than they intended. The screen is 
slowly emerging from the ruck. It is being purified. 
(-ducators and Christian men everywhere are recognizing 
it as a powerful factor for good. The screen is entering 
upon a new era and it is certainly within the realm of 
the possible to say that within the next generation it will 
carry the message of the gospel to the four corners of the 
earth; that it will aid in restoring life to thousands of 
Christian churches which have felt the baneful influences 
of the times, and that it will be used as a mighty weapon 
against the destructive forces of anarchy that are now 
abroad. 


EDUCATIONAL USES OF THE FILM 


Who will say that the screen should be consigned to the 
theater and made to remain there? Who will say that it 
is destined to serve always as a purveyor of tawdry tales 
and slapstick comedies? No student who has cast his eye 
even in the most casual way over the history of the de- 
velopment of mankind can come to this conclusion. Ever 
before the development of articulate speech our primitive 
ancestors scratched pictures on the walls of their cave 
dwellings. The alphabets of modern times were developed 
from ancient picture writings. In the Middle Ages the 
most brilliantly illuminated Testaments were the most 
popular. Throughout all history the picture has been 
recognized as the simplest and surest method of fixing 
attention. And times have not changed much, as the bill- 
wards, magazines and street car advertisements will 
prove. 

Educational possibilities of the film have been scarcely 
touched, but there are thousands who say that within a 
space of ten years every large school in the country will 
be equipped with motion picture apparatus using the 
screen more and the blackboard less. 

Hundreds of clergymen are using the screen today to 
zood effect, and the number is constantly increasing. In 
the motion picture field clergymen have encountered an 
inability to obtain a constant supply of safe films for use 
in the churches. Producers, of course, have been con- 
erned with the theatrical field and have had little time 
and less inclination to cater to the ministers. But recently 
it has been announced that regular programs for 
hurches are available. These programs, made up of one 
religious picture, a drama, a comedy, a travelogue, a news 
weekly and educational films, are produced under the 
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supervision of churchmen who know just what the 

church wants. Here we have a new note in motion pic- 

ture production and the beginning of the development of 

a film along entirely new lines. 
LATENT ANTAGONISM OF CHURCH 

The church is seizing upon this idea with a great deal of 
enthusiasm, but it has taken hold slowly because of a latent 
antagonism to new things which still persists in widely 
scattered groups of churchmen. This leaning toward 
ultra-conservatism—for it may be that—is not peculiar to 
Christianity, but seems to have gone hand in hand with 
religious teaching for many centuries. However, it will 
seem that in the final analysis, religion has always been 
spread by taking full advantage of the best means avail- 
able at the time for the general dissemination of ideas 
and truths. 

Religion had a pretty hard time of it until the coming 
of the written word with a visible message. Before the 
Jews took upon themselves some of the culture and civil- 
ization of their Babylonian captors they were wandering 
tribes worshipping Jehovah and Baal at various times, 
but after the captivity they put their sacred books in 
concrete form, taking advantage of the first good publicity 
medium since the development of the spoken word. From 
that time we find Israel well established. These written 
records conserved by the Jews formed the groundwork 
upon which Christianity was later to be built. 

As early as 140 A. D. the New Testament was in written 
form and we learn from the “Shepherd of Hermas,” a 
Roman layman, that many persons gathered often, prob- 
ably daily, to study and discuss the sacred writings. Many 
Bibles were painfully copied by hand and distributed 
among the Christians, but we find, some centuries later, 
that the conservative element was a bit fearful of using 
this powerful instrument for spreading the gospel and 
in the twelfth century it was withdrawn from public 
use. We hear a great churchman proclaim that “if a 
layman touch the Bible he is guilty of a sacrilege and 
should be stoned or shot through.” In the later middle 
ages prohibition against the reading of the Bible was 
rigidly enforced. 


OVERCOMING CONSERVATISM 


When Johan Gutenburg struck upon the happy idea of 
carving letters on a block of wood, thereby producing 
many copies of a book at one time, he took the Bible as 


the first book to be printed. An edition was run off, but 
Gutenburg did not receive the support to which he was 
entitled by the people of the church. Instead, his cred- 
itors seized his type and he found himself without money 
or support. Laboriously he made another set of type and 
printed a series of secular books in order to obtain the 
money necessary for operation. But he did not lose faith, 
and soon afterwards we find Gutenburg printing a second 
edition of the Bible. 

In our times and in fact within the memory of many 
who are not much beyond the mark of middle life, the 
sharp fight waged against the organ as an instrument for 
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use in the church is a vivid memory. The organ was 
described as an instrument of the devil. It was unclean 
because it was part of the theater and many of the more 
conservative within the church would have none of it. 
Even then, however, ministers were realizing that some- 
thing must be done to make the church more attractive 
and the fight of the organ went merrily on. Congrega- 
tions were split over it and I am not quite sure that the 
battle isn’t being waged in some of the backwaters of our 
population even yet. 


ADVERTISING RELIGION 


The question of church advertising in the newspapers 
is one of yesterday. Advocates of this new method to 
fill vacant pews maintained that if advertising could sell 
Battle Creek Breakfast Food and Detroit Motor Cars, it 
could certainly be a great help in realizing the greatest 
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idea that ever dawned upon the world. In its early 
stages the fight was sharp but today there is scarcely a 
newspaper in the country that does not carry its share 
of church advertising. 

The opposition to the motion picture in the church or 
the parish house is not as deep-rooted, but in some locali- 
ties it exists, nevertheless. The conservative element de- 
clares that the use of the motion picture for the dissem- 
ination of ideas and stories is undignified and yet they 
watch the steady stream of their young people file past 
the doors of their churches and fill to capacity the picture 
theatres where they frequently witness spectacles that 
just scrape the edge of police ordinances. 

I confidently look forward to the day when the church 
shall recognize the film as a necessary adjunct to the 
delivery of its message in a way to reach directly the 
hearts of millions who have missed the story as expressed 
in the spoken word. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


China Missionary Hurt by Convention 
Demand 


Epitor THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY: 

SIR: The Christian Evangelist came last night with its 
report of the St. Louis Convention. If correctly reported, the 
convention voted for my “prompt cessation of service as rep- 
resentative of the Disciples of Christ” if I cannot give better 
evidence of my loyalty to the brotherhood than I have yet 
given and “thus restore in the hearts of all, complete confi- 
dence.” 

It is contemplated that my avowing now, under the alter- 
native of “prompt the same loyalty 
we as a mission freely and fully avowed in our letter of Janu- 
ary 12, 1920, without thought of compulsion, will be suf- 
ficient to create full confidence. Frankly, brethren, I do not 
believe character and confidence, one destroyed, can be thus 
easily A statement signed under these conditions 
will not be of any more value than the testimony of twenty- 
four years of service, during which I have been as loyal as I 
have known how to be and have not been guilty of any of 
the things charged against me so far as I know. 

However, I do not very well know the charges. No editor, 
contributor, or critic of any kind has ever spoken, written, or 
sent to me a word, written or printed line, to call my attention 
to any supposed error or fault, to restore me to the right way, 
or even to let me know the charges against me and ask for 
One of my friends did send me one 
copy of one paper, and a quotation from another, but this 
was not as a part of the trial by which I have been condemned, 
and from which the rest of my days will not be enough to 


cessation of service,” 


restored. 


explanation or rebuttal. 


allow me to recover. 
I trust that in the 
some 


future others under trial may be given 
hearing before judgment is passed, and also that a 
patient effort be made to get at most of the important facts 
before any great disturbance is made in the brotherhood. 

ts members have some- 
times recognized a Presbyterian, a Methodist, or even a Quaker 
as a Christian. They have allowed these to work and wor- 
They have counted such as a part of the 
Christian force standing with them against heathenism. In 
exceptional cases some of these have been employed. But 
never so far as I know have your representatives placed such 


Now a word as to the mission. 


ship with them. 


a one’s name on the roll when this little group was organized 
into a New Testament church with elders and deacons. Be- 
fore this organization, lines have not been so closely drawn. 
I do not know of any case where one unimmersed has urged 
that his or her name be written on the roll. When we extend 
them all possible Christian courtesies, a place for work and 
worship, they ask no more. 

But now union movements are forming. If we go into them 
in any very definite way we will have to face these questions 
under somewhat changed conditions. We want to have some 
share in union movements. The mission faced calmly and as 
clearly as we could the facts as they appeared at that time 
with an effort to see whereunto they would lead. We favored 
presenting the situation to our executive committee, asking 
their guidance. This the mission did, pledging its loyalty to 
the brotherhood and asking to know the mind of the broth- 
erhood. We took no vote on open membership or district con- 
trol of local churches. The executive committee replied that 
the brotherhood would not favor either of these steps. This 
was reported to the mission and there the matter has ended. 
The mission has taken no action since, but should it do so | 
have no doubt it would be one of hearty and loyal keeping 
of its pledge made to the brotherhood. 

FRANK GARRETT. 

Nantungchow, China, Dec. 4. 

[The above letter was received just as we were going to 
press. It is the first communication received from the China 
mission since the report of the creedal resolution passed by 
the St. Louis convention in October reached the missionaries. 
Editorial comment will be reserved until later—Tue Eprror.] 


A Truthful Church Record 


Epitok THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY: 

SIR: The question of “Open Membership” seems to be the 
“paramount issue” among the Disciples just now. I think you 
touched the vital spot in your article, “What is Open Mem- 
bership?” in your issue of Oct. 28, where you refer to “the 
so-called right-hand of fellowship and the authoritative church 
roll” as being “extra-scriptural devices.” The question of 
“open-membership,” it seems to me, is simply a question of 
bookkeeping. We have been trying all too long to keep books 
for heaven. We have been trying all too long to manufacture 
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a church roll that would correspond to the “roll up yonder.” 

I favor the abolition of the “authoritative” church roll all 
together and employing in its stead a type of bookkeeping or 
record-making that will take account of all those who work 
and worship with us for what they are, namely, “confessed 
believers,” “baptized believers,” “friendly cooperators,” etc., 
etc. In the issuing of a church letter, let the facts according 
to the case be stated. In the selection of officers and leaders, 
let the circumstances be considered and the best available ma- 
terial be chosen. 

I am writing thes to lend endorsement to any and every 
movement and effort in the direction of the abolition of the 
unscriptural church roll that has held and is still holding us 
in bondage. 

I vote “aye” for a practice that will be more “apostolic” in 
the matter of church membership. 


Bridgewater, Ia, Victor F. JOHNSON. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 
The Rich Young Ruler * 


© not forget that this young-blood was rich—that was 

what was wrong. If he had been poorer he would have 

turned out better. Well, you say, that is a queer word 
for a preacher to say. Indeed it is, for too many preachers 
have been fawning upon the rich, and certainly missing the 
whole point in this story. It is certainly dangerous to be rich. 
Unless this story brings this out I utterly miss the point. If 
you don’t accept my point of view read again verses 23 and 24. 
Now, there is only one salvation for a rich man and that s 
to go in for God full-length. 
he is lost. 


If he compromises or hesitates 
We have in our churches some of the noblest people 
possible—rich men and women who live for Christ, whose 
money is at the call of the Master and whose lives are simple 
and true. Such people are of vast value. But there are other 
types of rich men. Men who want to run the church as they 
run their business; men who domineer and browbeat; men 
who hire and fire; men who will tolerate no ideas not their 
own; men who, because they know business think they know 
theology; men who are benevolent for the sake of publicity; 
men who want the chief places in the synagog. They remind 
me of superb cats that purr when you smocth the fur the 
right way, but who scratch and spit in your face when you go 
counter to their wishes! 

A rich man who is democratic is a blessing to a church, 
but a rich man who is aristocratic is a curse. A rich man who 
is generous may help the cause but a rich man who is stingy 
s worse than nothing. Rich men should be treated just like 
any other men. I would rather have a man give his talents 
than his money. The church needs his life more than his 
ducats. A rich man’s opinions about theology are of no 
more value than those of anyone else. Too often a rich man 
imposes his rigid ideas upon the church he joins. To the 
preacher he virtually says, “Now we will get along famously 
so long as you preach what I believe about labor and capital 
and about theology, but remember, if you dare to have inde- 
pendent notions about these vital things, no matter how true 
those ideas may be, I will see that your salary is cut, I will 
not pay my subscription.” In that hour the minister either 
sells his soul or does the opposite. Read “The Community 
Church” by Jackson, and hear him tell the story of rich 
churches that he knows. 

What will happen if the minister is independent and fear- 
less? He will repel certain rich men and he will attract 
others. There are rich men who are open-minded and pro- 


*Lesson for January 16, “Our All for the Kingdom.” Scrip- 
ture, Matt. 19:16-30. 
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gressive and who like a regular man when they meet him. 
When they find that the preacher will starve rather than sur- 
render they will back him to the limit. Such men are of the 
highest value. Enlisted in city betterment, in missions, in 
building campaigns or in any other major church operations, 
they toil heroically. There are good rich men and they are apt 
to be very, very good, and there are bad rich men and they 
are intolerable. 

All the good points of this young ruler could not over- 
come the sin of his stinginess. He had youth, charm, good 
clothes, fine cars, morality, reverence, earnestness and a cer- 
tain (worthless) type of religion. He belonged to the church; 
he went to church; he held a prominent office in the church. 
He was a decoration to the morning congregation and a catch 
for the preacher who got him in. But there was a flaw in 
the diamond that made it useless. He was tight. It was a 
plain case of being stingy. His home, his cars, his club, his 
time and his money were all for himself. Jesus pointed out his 
lack and invited him to correct it and come into his fellow- 
ship. But he could not pay the price and he went away sor- 
rowful. 

Rich men will sit in the classes where this lesson is 
taught. Declare the whole gospel to them. When you talk 
about the whole gospel here is a part of that whole, believe 
me. Tell them how dangerous it is to be rich. Win them to 
a whole-hearted devotion to Christ and his ideals. Wealth is 
a mighty power for good or ill. Help them to feel the draw- 
ing power of Jesus’ program for the use of all power—phys- 
ical, mental, social, psychical or financial. Abused power 
means hell, used power means heaven. If the rich young 
ruler had only followed Christ! 


JouHn R. Ewexs. 


BOOKS 


THE CAPTIVES. By Hugh Walpole. After an excursion mto 
writing novels of Russia, Mr. Walpole, who is regarded as a 
coming English “classic,” of the caliber of Dickens and Thack- 
eray, returns to the depicting of English life. The “Captives” 
were Maggie and Martin Warlock, “queer, crooked but ecstatic 
, 


souls,” enthralled by the intense consciousness of a narrow 
sect. (Doran. $2.) 


Tue PropiGaAL Vittace. By Irving Bacheller. This author 
is infrequently heard from in recent years, though he was at 
one time one of the best sellers, as author of Eben Holden, ete. 


, 


His recent “Man for the Ages” was a sincere and artistic pic- 


ture of the earlier life of Lincoln. The latest book is a story 
which carries with it an appeal for the old-time sturdy Ameri- 
can ideals which in the opinion of many are forever passing 


(Bobbs-Merrill. $1.50.) 


ANTHOLOGY OF MAGAZINE VERSE FOR 1920. America is for- 
tunate in having such an industrious critic and editor as Wil- 
liam Stanley Braithwaite, who each year gleans from the verse 
published in two dozen or so magazines, fhat he considers 
the best. There are about one hundred poems in this year’s 
In addition, there is a list of the poems published 
in these magazines, with other valuable (Small 
Maynard.) 


vintage. 
features. 













MEN AND BooKs AND CITIES. .By Robert Cortes Holliday. 
The lively essayist and line-conductor of the New York Sun, 
here tells of a pilgrimage across the continent, in which he 
visited Indianapolis, Chicago, St. Louis, San Francisco and a 
few other cities. As he journeyed he picked up acquaintance 
with some new writers such as Carl Sandburg, and renewed 
his friendship with Meredith Nicholson, Booth Tarkington 
and others. (Doran.) 








A. Song for Christian 
Laborers 


N! ‘T only in our churchly shrines 
We praise Thy holy name, 

Not only by our prayers and vows 
We hail Thy sacred fame; 

But in our work we worship Thee, 
The lowly Nazarene, 

To whom all toiling was of worth, 
For whom no task was mean. 


May all our labors be to Thee, 
Dear Master of our life; 

inspire our hearts with songs of joy, 
Rebuke our selfish strife; 

In grimy shop and busy mart 
May we not waste nor shirk, 

But ever conscious of Thine eyes, 
Loved Comrade of our work. 


The City 


HE city that we seek 
Is not of gems and gold; 
No citadel of light 
Shall to our eyes unfold: 
Today we slowly rear 
The city of God’s own; 
Within the hearts of men 
We build it, stone on stone. 


The streets are not of pearl 
Which thread that city fair; 
No walls of emerald 
Or amethyst are there: 

With stones of loving deeds, 
With walls of kindly thought, 
We build that Kingdom blest— 
The city “God hath wrought.” 


No man shall dwell therein 
Who labors but for pelf; 
No one shall tread its streets 
Who serves the god of self, 
But each shall work for each 
And greed shall be forgot, 
For love abides therein 
And hatred cometh not. 


The city that we seek 

Is not of gems and gold; 
No citadel of light 

Shall to our eyes unfold: 
Today we slowly build 

The city of God’s own; 
Within the hearts of men 

We build it, stone on stone 


The New Eden 


HEN every child shall, through his 
native gift, 

Be truthward led along the ways of 

joy; 





Poems of Christian Reconstruction 


By Thomas Curtis Clark 


When every man shall at his labor lift 
Hand, head and heart to God, who 
gave employ; 


(When every one an artist soul shall be, 


At forge or easel, at the desk or loom, 
Then through his task shall every man 
be free, 
And none shall toil, as captive to his 
doom. 


Cities shall then become the shrines ot 
art; 
Towns, gardens all, shall blossom as 
the May; 
Laughter shall 
part, 
And rest await each man at close of 
day. 


thrive, of every life a 


Then shall be born the kingdom of the 
blest; 
In every heart shall love exalted be; 
Then God once more shall see His garden 
drest 
With flower and fruit, and every pleas- 
ant tree 


Sons of Promise 


N every meanest face I see 

A perfected humanity; 

All men, though brothers of the clod, 
Bear promise of the sons of God. 


No human ore that does not hold 

A precious element of gold; 

No heart so blackened and debased 
But has for Him some treasure chaste. 


The Golden Age 


HE golden age will dawn 
When man shall dare to be 
From false ambition free, 
His goal the truth; 
When every youth 
Shall seek, not wealth and fame, 
But this—a spotless name. 
Righteowsness shall be bold 
In that fair age of gold. 


The golden age will come 

When men shall work for joy; 
When each shall find employ 
Suited to each; 

When toil shall teach, 

Not bring the soul disgust; 

Men will not hear, “Thou must!” 
Labor will not be sold, 

In that bright age of gold. 


The golden age on earth 
Will be a time of peace; 

The wars of greed shall cease; 
Envy shall fail, 

Mercy prevail; 





Creeds shal] not separate; 

Caste shall be out of date; 
Love shall all hearts enfold 
In that fair age of gold. 


The Touch of Human 
Hands 


HE touch of human hands— 
hat s the boon we ask; 
For groping, day by day, 
\long the stony way, 
We need the comrade heart 
That understands, 
And the warmth, the 
Of human hands. 


living warmth 


The touch of human hands— 

Not vain, unthinking words, 

Nor that cold charity 

Which shuns our misery; 

We seek a loyal friend 

Who understands, 

And the warmth, the pulsing warmth 
Of human hands. 


The touch of human hands— 
Such care as was in Him 
Who walked in Galilee 
Besides the silver sea; 
We need a patient guide 
Who understands, 
And the warmth, the loving warmth 
Of human hands. 


The Coming 


HRIST will come to earth again; 
He will come to dwell with men; 
He will meet them in the mart; 
He will greet them heart to heart; 
He will make all hard things plain, 
When He comes. 


Christ will come again to earth; 

Then shall be a new world-birth; 

‘War and armaments shal! cease; 

Every land shall bide in peace; 

Swords will be of little worth, 
When He comes. 


Christ will come, aye, He will come 

Not with trumpet blare and drum; 

But with lives of kindliness 

All men shall His Name confess; 

There shall none be blind or dumb, 
When He comes. 


Christ will come to earth—and then 

Love shall reign supreme with men; 

For the hardness of our creeds 

Will give way to loving deeds; 

Heaven and earth will meet again, 
When He cores. 
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Bishop Burch Meets 
Untimely Death 


Bishop Charles Sumner Burch, of the 
diocese of New York and in the fellowship 
of the Protestant Episcopal church, pass- 
ed away on December 20. The cause of 
his death is traced to overwork in con- 
nection with the plans for the Cathedral 
of St. John the Divine and in the work 
of administration. Bishop Burch was 
born in Pinckney, Mich., June W, 1855. 
He took his B.A. degree from the Uni- 
versity of Michigan and studied theology 
at St. John’s, Md., and at Hobart. He 
was engaged in the publishing business 
in Chicago between the years of 1876 
and 1890 and was editor and manager of 
the Grand Rapids Evening Press from 
1897 to 1905. He was fifty years of age 
when ordained a priest in the Protestant 
Episcopal church, and he served as priest 
in St. Andrew’s Church, Long Island, 
New York, between 1905-1911. He was 
then made suffragan bishop of New York 
ind in 1919 he became bishop of New 
York, succeeding Bishop Greer. He 
tended to conservatism, especially in the 
field of economics, but had a genius for 
administration. He is one of the few 
examples of a man going into the min- 
istry late in life and achieving the most 
eminent position in the gift of his church. 


Episcopalians Use Noted 
Chinese Christian 

The first Christian consul to be sent 
to America by the Chinese government is 
C. 1, Surz. He is a graduate of St. John’s 
University of Shanghai. His family have 
een in the church for two generations. 
n America the National Student Council 
provides organization for the foreign 
students, and Consul General Surz has 
been made first president of the Chinese 
Episcopal Club of New York, which is a 
branch of the National Student Council. 


Catholic Church Makes Great 
Headway in Diplomacy 

The program of the Vatican in extend- 
ing the temporal power has never made 
more headway in a single year than dur- 
ing 1920. There are now diplomatic in- 
terchanges between the Vatican and the 
British, French and Swiss governments. 
While these governments have but little 
business with the Catholic church, they. 
have found that many of the interna- 
tional intrigues are born in Rome, and it 
is impossible to remain outside the circle 
where information is to be gained. Rus- 
sia and Sweden still refuse any recogni- 
tion of the Vatican, as do Mexico and 
certain of the South American countries. 
So long as the League of Nations does 
not function vigorously there seems a 
probability that the Vatican will be a 
force in the international intrigue which 
is now busy remaking the map of the 
world. 


Pope Puts Y. M. C. A. 
Under the Ban 


The hostility of the Roman Catholic 
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A Department of Interdenominational Acquaintance 


church to the Y. M. C. A. has come out 


into the open. During the war there 
were frequent attacks upon the organi- 
zation, and it was openly charged by 
Protestant leaders that this opposition 
could be traced to the door of the Catho- 
lic church. In the future there wil! be 
no doubt. The Pope has issued a de- 
cree naming the Y. M. C. A. and asking 
the bishops to watch an organization 
which “while professing absolute free- 
dom of thought in religious matters, in- 
stills indifferentism and apostacy to the 
Catholic religion in the minds of its ad- 
herents.” The association officials in 
New York deny that the association is 
ever used as a proselyting organization, 
though the evangelical test of member- 
ship does not permit Roman Catholics to 
become active members in the associa- 
tion. 


Ministerial Prospects in 
Various Organizations 


The statistical work of the Council of 
the Church Boards of Education has 
brought home to the various denomina- 
tional leaders the magnitude of their 
problem in providing competent and edu- 
cated leadership for the churches. Some 
denominations have thousands of men 
with less than a college training and with 
practically no training in the disciplines 
of a theological seminary. The northern 
aptists have been graduating from their 
institutions only one man for every 24,146 





members and many of those of this num- 
ber are from the Divinity School of Chi- 
cago and go into the ministry of other 
communions. On the other hand the 
United Presbyterian church is graduat- 
ing one minister for each 7,854 members 
and these men are going into the minis- 
try ot this denomination almost exc'u- 
sively. The Reformed church and the 
Lutheran church have good records in 
the matter of the ministerial supply, but 
the five great evangelical bodies have 
records that are almost uniformly low, 
the Presbyterians presenting statistics 
rather more favorable than those of the 
other large evangelical groups 


Memorial Services for 
Rev. A. McLean 
Memoria! 


services are being held in 
various 


parts of America for Rev. A. 
McLean, the missionary leader of the 
Disciples of Christ who died in Decem- 
ber. Chicago Disciples are being called 
together for this purpose by the Disciples’ 
Club, and many of the churches in 
southern California nave already held 
such a service. On the Pacific coast 
the gatherings assumed the form of a 
double memorial, part of the service com- 
memorating the life and labors of Prof. 
D. R. Dungan, formerly a Bible teacher 
in Drake University. The life work of 
A. McLean has been so well done that 
the missionary work of the Disciples is 
expected to go on now to the realization 


Divinity House and Church Reach 
Building Goal 


REAT rejoicing characterized the 
ts watch night meeting of Hyde Park 

Church of Disciples, Chicago, when 
Dr. Edward Scribner Ames, the pastor, 
announced the succesful finish of a two 
years’ canvass for $200,000 with which to 
provide two buildings on the commanding 
corner across the street from the Univer- 
sity of Chicago quadrangle where the pres- 
ent modest church structure stands. One 
of the new buildings is to be the habitation 
oi the Disciples Divinity House, a theo- 
logical training school for graduate stu- 
dents, and the other the house of worship 
for Hyde Park Church. The church edi- 
fice will ocupy the corner of the spacious 
lot. It will be used by the Divinity House 
organization as a chapel and the Divinity 
House building will be accessible for the 
church’s use for social, educational and 
community activities. The fund represents 
over two hundred gifts. It had been an- 
nounced a month ago that $170,000 had 
been pledged, much of which was contin- 
gent upon the total sum being secured by 
January 1. Up to the last day of the old 
year the success of the enterprise was still 
in suspense. But on that day a gift of 
$10,000 received by Dr. Ames removed all 
doubt. The chief credit of this achieve- 


ment belongs to Dr. Ames, who has solic- 
ited all the gifts personally or directed the 
activities of his helpers in the church and 
the Divinity House board of trustees. His 
parishioners marvel at the capacity of their 
minister, at the versatility and practicality 
of his leadership in a campaign of this sort 
which was undertaken in addition to his 
academic responsibilities as professor ef 
philosophy in the university. The affection 
in which he is held not alone by his con- 
gregation but in the entire community was 
capitalized by the noiseless and patient 
quest for this fund. Dr. Ames’ public 
interpretation of religion and his personal 
illustration of it as a true shepherd of 
souls is proverbial in the entire university 
community. The present achievement is 
the most brilliant and substantial in the 
history of the Disciples communion in 
Chicago. With adequate building facilities 
the Disciples Divinity House will be in a 
way to realize its dream of more than 
twenty years. And with an adequate and 
commanding house of worship the already 
crowded Hyde Park congregation will no 
doubt enter upon a new era of growth and 
service. It is hoped to begin building oper- 
ations during the coming summer. 
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of the large hopes which he taught his 
people to belive possible. 


Churches Plan for 
United Work 

The churches of the various denomi- 
nations at work in Lawrence county, 
Pennsylvania, met recently in New Cas- 
tle and spent a day in consultation over 
a unified program. It was decided to 
make the evangelistic interest primary 
during the coming year. The outstand- 
ing features of their plan include the idea 
of a survey of the entire county to deter- 
mine just who are outside the churches. 
Personal work will be organized and the 
spiritual phases of religion will be given 
emphasis. There was common agree- 
ment that the evangelistic approach 
should be entirely devoid of “profession- 
alism.” Among the addresses at the con- 
ference were two very helpful lectures 
by Rev. L. G. Batman of Youngstown, O. 
Dr. Willett’s Visit to 
the Pacific Coast 

During a portion of the winter, particu- 
larly the month of February and the first 
half of March, Dr. Willett expects to visit 
the Pacific coast in response to numerous 
invitations for lectures and addresses. He 
will go primarily in the interest of the 
Federal Council of the Churches of Christ 
in America. It will be his purpose to in- 
terpret the entire cooperative movement 
among the churches, the work of the Fed- 
eral Council, the growth and service of 
city and state federations and councils, and 
other phases of present day effort at closer 
cooperation. He will speak at several of 
the educational institutions on the coast, 
and on the way out and returning. He 
will also deliver lectures on biblical, educa- 
tional and other timely themes under the 
auspices of groups of churches and other 
agencies. He will be accompanied by Mrs. 
Willett. 
Feel that we Have 
Enough Federations 


No greater need has existed in Protes- 
tant Christian work in America during 
the past ten years than a federation of 
our numerous federations. One after 
another national movement has been 
launched in New York, sometimes with- 
out consulting the officiary of the various 
denominations and the entire church of 
the land has been summoned to coopera- 
tion under the pain of being considered 
dsloyal. The Federal Council recently 
appointed a group of representatives to 
confer with the receivers of the Inter- 
church World Movement, and with the 
organized forces of home and foreign 
The findings of this group were 
as follows: 

“It is the conference 
that the churches the exist- 
ing agencies sufficient organizations for 
the needs of their cooperative work at 
the time if these 
adequately developed and correlated: 

“That it is desirable that these agencies 
should be encouraged and enabled to de- 
velop their activities so as to provide 
adequately their expanding tasks 
and responsibilities and that they should 
be given for this purpose the fullest 
measure of freedom and confidence; 

“That they should, at the same time, 
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sense of this 


possess in 


present agencies are 
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maintain and utilize the relations of con- 
sultation and affiliation through the Fed- 
eral Council which have been established; 

“That they should appoint also a: com- 
mittee on consultation, made up for the 
present of three representatives (from 
each of the bodies represented in the 
conference, which should meet periodi- 
cally to consider matters of common 
interest, and, further, that this committee 
should meet as early as possible and 
study the problems of cooperation among 
these denominational agencies and re- 
port to a later conference before May 1.” 


Will Hold Mid-west Meeting 
on Christian Unity 


An interdenominational meeting was 
held in Union Avenue Church of Dis- 
ciples, St. Louis, recently, to consider 
the practicability of holding a conference 
on Christian union in which would be 
represented all the churches of the mid- 
west. A favorable decision was reached 
and the Second Baptist Church of St 
Louis was chosen as the place of meet- 
ing, with the date fixed for Feb, 2-4. The 
conference will be set up by the Associa- 
tion for the Promotion of Christian 
Unity, a Disciples organization of which 
Dr. Peter Ainslie is president. 


Overture on Women 
Elders Carries 


The Columbus (O.) presbytery recent- 
ly considered two important overtures 
from General Assembly, one on the ques- 
tion of the plan for organic unity known 
as the “Philadelphia plan,” and the other 
on the matter of women elders. The 
overture on church unity was rejected 
while the overture for women elders was 
passed by a majority of one vote. 
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Well-Known City Leader 

Called to Another City 

Kansas City is probably the strongest 
city center of the Disciples denomina- 
tion. Many of its great churches are 
located there and there is a constant 
reaching out into new fields. For the 
past twenty-four years Rev. Frank L. 
Bowen has been the leader of the ex- 
tension work. His policy has been to 
organize a new church and stay with it 
himself until it was safely on its feet. 
This policy has been carried out by 
means of the active support of all the 
churches of the denomination in the 
city. Their official boards maintain a uni- 
fied organization for the direction of city 
mission work. Mr, Bowen has had a call 
recently from Los Angeles where he 
could serve a strong group of churches in 
the same way as he has been serving in 
Kansas Citv. He has not yet announced 
his decisics. It seems unlikely that he 
will consent to sever his relationship with 
the Kansas City churches where his work 
continues fruitful. 


Catholics Will Lobby Against 
Educational Bill 


The National Council of Catholic Men 
is a new organization which helps to give 
coherency to the laymen’s organizations 
of the Roman Catholic church in America. 
All of the laymen’s organizations of the 
church are to be federated in this organ- 
ization. The strength of the National 
Council of Catholic Men will be mobil- 
ized against the Smith-Towner bill in 
Congress, which provides for a federal 
department of education, and makes ap- 
propriations to aid the states in educating 
the immigrants. 


Federal Council Questions Fairness of 
“Open Shop” Movement 


STATMENT bearirig on the present 
“open shop” agitation has been is- 


sued by the Commission on the 
Church and Social Service of the Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America. The questions raised by the com- 
mission are of especial significance in view 
of the revelations of the Lockwood Hous- 
ing investigation in New York. The com- 
mission believes itself to voice the repre- 
sentative Protestant view on the “open shop 
drive” which is in thorough accord with 
the recent utterance of the National Catho- 
lic Welfare Council. The. statement of the 
commission is as follows: 

“The relations between employers and 
workers throughout the United States are 
seriously affected at this moment by a 
campaign which is being conducted for the 
‘open shop’ policy—the socalled ‘American 
Plan’ of employment. ‘These terms are 
now being frequently used to designate es- 
tablishments that are definitely anti-union. 
Obviously, a shop of this kind is not an 
‘open shop’ but a ‘closed shop’—closed 
against members of labor unions. 

“We feel impelled to call public attention 
to the fact that a very widespread impres- 
sion exists that the present ‘open shop’ 


campaign is inspired in many quarters by 
this antagonism to union labor. Many dis- 
interested persons are convinced that an 
attempt is being made to destroy the or- 
ganized labor movement. Any such at- 
tempt must be viewed with apprehension by 
fair-minded peopie. When, for example, 
an applicant for work is compelled to sign 
a contract pledging himself against affilia- 
tion with a union, or when a union man is 
refused employment or discharged, merely 
on the ground of union membership, the 
employer is using coercive methods and is 
violating the fundamental principle of an 
open shop. Such action is as unfair and 
inimical to economic freedom and to the 
interest of society as is corresponding co- 
ercion exercised by labor bodies in behalf 
of the closed shop. 

“It seems incumbent upon Christian em- 
ployers to scrutinize carefully any move 
ment, however plausible, which is likely to 
result in denying to the workers such 
affiliation as will in their judgment best 
safeguard their interests and promote their 
welfare, and to precipitate disastrous indus 
trial conflicts at a time when the country 
needs goodwill and cooperation betweet 
employers and employes.” 
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Presbytery Is Opposed to 
Plan for Organic Unity 

The Presbyterians are not unanimous 
for their own plan of organic unity for 
the evangelical churches in America. The 
presbytery of Pittsburgh recently with 
unanimous vote .ejected the overture for 
organic unity. It is objected that the 
present plan before the churches does not 
merge the churches into one church but 
provides a large area of denominational 
autonomy. It is also objected that the 
plan does not declare whether it is only 
provisional or final. The Pittsburgh min- 
isters insist that the socalled “Philadel- 
phia plan” is only another Federal Coun- 
cil, and that the present Federal Council 
serves very well as a church federation. 
Criticism was also made of the technical 
form in which General Assembly sent the 
overture to the presbyteries. 


Minister Being Considered 
for Yale Presidency 

There are three candidates under con- 
sideration for the presidency of Yale Uni- 
versity. These are Dr. Fred T. Murphy 
of St. Louis, Prof. Herbert E. Hawkes of 
Columbia and Dr. Henry Sloane Coffin 
of New York. The New York minister 
seems at this time to be the leading can- 
didate. Dr. Coffin has been pastor of 
Madison Avenue Presbyterian Church in 
New York since 1905. He was educated 
at Yale and Union Seminary, taking a 
B.D. degree at the latter institution in 
1900. He is forty-three years of age and 
has a number of strong books to his 
credit. He is one of New York’s most 
successful and convincing pastors. 


Democracy Coming in 
Church of England 

Ihe past year has been a revolutionary 
one in the Church of England. The Na- 
tional Assembly, created by act of parlia- 
ment, meets for five days three times a 
year and has power over most of the 
ecclesiastical matters which in the old 
days would have come before parliament, 
the matter of church doctrine being alone 
excepted. The National Assembly has a 
large body of laymen in its fellowship 
and one of the first acts of these laymen 
was to provide for a parochial church 
council. This council would not have the 
power to call a rector, but it could protest 
to the bishop against an undesirable ap- 
pointment. In the long run the bishop 
would have to take these protests into 
account. Thus the episcopal power tends 
to be limited by the new democratic 
sentiment that is touching most of our 
social institutions, 


Three New Missionary 
Bishops Chosen 


The Protestant Episcopal church is in- 
creasing its force of missionary bishops. 
The Michigan Churchman reports recent 
progress in this direction as follows: 
Meeting in St. Louis, October 27th, the 
House of Bishops elected three bishops 
for the missionary fields of Salina, Hono- 
lulu and Liberia. The Rev. Robert H. 
Mize for the missionary district of Salina 
(comprising the western half of Kansas), 
is the rector of St. Paul’s Church, Kan- 


sas City, and has spent his entire minis- 
try in that diocese. Rev. John D. La 
Mothe, elected to succeed Bishop Res- 
tarick, was born on the Isle of Man 
Tune 8th, 1868. He has been rector of 
the Church of the Ascension, Baltimore, 
since 1916. Rev. Theophilus Momolu 
Gardiner, elected bishop-suffragan of Li- 
beria, is a native Liberian, ordained to 
the diaconate by the late Bsshop Fergu- 
son in 1896 and to the priesthood ten 
years later. At the present time he is 
president of the Council of Advice of 
Liberia and is missionary at Hoffman 
Station and in the Sodoke District. He 
will be the first native Liberian bishop to 
be consecrated, Bishop Ferguson, though 
of African descent, having been born in 
America, from whence he went to Liberia 
with his parents when he was a child. 


Preacher with a 
Remarkable Gift 

The ability to remember names and 
faces is one of the valuable gifts pos- 
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sessed by a public man. The sincerest 
compliment a celebrity ever pays the or- 
dinary citizen is to remember him. The 
southland has a minister who is prob- 
ably the greatest genius to be found in 
the entire country in remembering 
people. Rev. William M. Anderson, D.D., 
formerly preached at Nashville, Tenn., 
and while there he learned the names of 
forty thousand people. His reputation 
for memory has gone far and wide. He 
is often put to the test in interesting ways, 
but seldom fails. He is now pastor of 
First Presbyterian Church in Dallas, 
Tex. During a ministry of 32 years he 
has married 1,800 couples. 


Divinity Students Seek 
Independent Schools 

The young theologue does not pro- 
pose to have a blind bridle put upon 
him by a theological school these days. 
Figures recently gathered are quite start- 
ling as showing the growth of independ- 
dence in the various denominations. The 





Association of Agricultural Missions' 


W HILE the majority of the people in 
the United States live in cities, it is 
not so in other parts of the world. In for- 
eign mission fields particularly vast sec- 
tions of the population live in the coun- 
try. India is made up of millions of 
rural people and it is estimated that 
three fourths of the missionary terri- 
tory of the world is rural. In view 
of these facts the recent gathering held 
in New York under the auspices of the 
International Association of Agricultural 
Missions takes on deep significance. The 
growth of the spiritual life is to be 
coupled up with agricultural progress, 
if the plans of these religious leaders are 
carried out. The Association is barely 
a year old but it brought together mis- 
sionary secretaries, presidents of agri- 
cultural schools and other prominent 
leaders. Rev. Edmund de S, Bruner, 
Ph. D., reporting the meeting, says: 

“It was declared that the non-Chris- 
tian farmers need agricultural training, 
which means that our church educational 
system in non-Christian lands should be 
changed from the predominant literary 
type to a predominant | -cational type. 
Teaching must be by det..onstration, and 
it must reach the people at the point of 
their greatest need. It was stressed 
again and again that there must be cen- 
tral training schools of agriculture under 
union auspices. Only so can the expense 
be borne, for vocational education is 
more costly than that of any other type. 
Such a system of education can correlate 
agriculture into the program of a social- 
ized church and _ school, and together 
raise the people up to the -power of self- 
government and co-operation. 

“Sam - Higginbottom, of Allahabad, 
India, spoke very forcefully on the whole 
situation. He held strongly that men 
must be trained to work by themselves 
for their fellow men, that they must be 
made self-supporting. Not to so train 
them is to defeat the very object of mis- 
sions. He described the system of co- 
















operative credit by which in certain com- 
munities in India the native can obtain 
credit at nine per cent, instead of from 
one hundred to one hundred and fifty 
per cent, as charged by the village lend- 
ers. Cheap credit, however, must be 
accompanied by the agricultural train- 
ing which will bring about increased pro- 
duction. Only in this way can full ad- 
vantage be taken of cheap credit, and 
only in this way can the Indian make 
the first toward a_ self-supporting 
Church. 

“It was significant that there were 
representatives from half a dozen or 
more of the agricultural colleges. They 
declared that they were agreed to adjust 
their curriculums so as to give training 
to the agricultural missionaries. Two 
of them, President Butterfield, of Mass- 
achusetts Agricultural College, and Dean 
Mann, of the New York School of Agri- 
culture, spoke. Others of the speakers 
included: Dr. Warren H. Wilson, Pres- 
byterian Board of Home Missions, New 
York; Dr. J. H. Reisner, University of 
Nanking, China; Dr. William E. Strong, 
secretary, American Board of Commis- 
sioners for Foreign Missions, Congrega- 
tional Church; Dr. Thomas S. Dono- 
hugh, Methodist Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions, New York; Professor Edward Als- 
worth Ross, State University of Madi- 
son, Wisconsin; Professor D. J. Flem- 
ing, Union Theological Seminary, New 
York, and Dr. T. H. P. Sailer, Teach- 
ers’ College, Columbia University, New 
York. 

“The Association discussed its program 
for the year ahead which will include 
an effort to enlist students in the work, 
reaching especially agricultural college 
men, and an effort to present foreign 
missions to country churches in the 
home field from the standpoint of rural 
life and needs in heathen lands through 
lantern slides, and an effort to serve as 
a clearing house to boards who plan to 
send out agricultural missionaries. 
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Congregational young man seems most 
of all independent of the denominational 
leading strings. Socalled Congregational 
seminaries are educating 67 per cent of 
their students for denominations other 
than their own, while 40 per cent of the 
Congregational students are studying in 
institutions controlled by other denomi- 
nations. The Disciples seem to show an 
almost equal degree of independence 
these days. This is probably due to the 
fact that only in recent years have true 
theological seminaries been developed 
among them. There are at the present 
time 72 Disciples in the better known 
theological schools outside the denomi- 
nation. The Methodist institutions re- 
ceive very few students from outside the 
denomination, but many Methodists avail 
themselves of the opportunities provided 
by other denominations. The Presby- 
terians provide instruction for 143 out- 
the denomination while 66 of their 
men are studying in non-Presbyterian in- 


side 


stitutions. There is less independency 
among the Baptists than elsewhere 
among evangelical denominations. The 


students in recognized institutions of all 
denominations are 4,931, an astonishingly 
small number. 


Disciple Fund Comes 
in Slowly 


The difficulty of collecting long-time 
pledges scattered all over the nation is 
well illustrated in the case of the Men 
and Millions Fund of the Disciples. They 
were the first people to undertake one 
of those nation-wide comprehensive de- 
for funds which afterward became 
familiar to all denominations. Their 
success in getting five year pledges for 
about million dollars emboldened 
religious leaders of other communions to 
undertake more ambitious plans. On the 
seven million dollars, payments began to 
come in in 1913 and since that date the 
collections have been $3,923,072.38. Near 
ly a million dollars has been collected the 
past vear. The expenses incurred by the 
office in collecting money the past year 
have aggregated 


vices 


seven 


Pol adJe. 


University Preachers 
at Chicago 

The list of preachers at the University 
of Chicago for the winter quarter is a 
particularly imposing one. Some of the 
most eminent preachers in the land take 
part in building up the religious life at 
the university. On January 9 and 16 
Bishop William Fraser McDowell, of 
Washington, D. C., will be university 
preacher; on January 23, Dr. James E. 
Freeman, of St. Mark’s Church, Minne 
apolis, Minnesota; and on January 30, Dr. 
James Wellington Hoag, of the Wood- 
ward Avenue Baptist Church, Detroit, 
Michigan. The first preacher in Febru- 
ary will be President J. Ross Stevenson, 
of Princeton Theological Seminary, who 
will be followed by Dr. Joseph Fort New- 
ton, of the Church of the Divine Pater- 
nity, New York City. Rev. George C. 
Pidgeon, of the Bloor Street Presby- 
terian Church, Toronto, Canada, will 
preach the last two Sandays in February. 
The first preacher in March will be Rev. 
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Hugh Thomson Kerr, of the Shadyside 
Presbyterian Church, Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
the convocation preacher on March 13 
will be Dr. Henry van Dyke, of Prince- 
ton University. 


Seven Pledged to 
Religious Service 

The Christmas service in First Chris- 
tian Church, Hastings, Neb., was a rendi- 
tion of “White Gifts for the King.” The 
occasion was made noteworthy this year 
by seven young people pledging them- 
selves to religiows work, either in the 
ministry or on the mission field. Seven 
others united with the church. A large 
sum was raised for the pension fund of 
the church. More than a thousand peo- 
ple were present. The need of recruit- 
ing the ministry is felt everywhere these 
days and it is significant that at the very 
service where minsterial pensions was 
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the central interest the young people 
should consecrate themselves to the gos- 
pel ministry. 





Great Building Collapses as 
It Nears Completion 

The Disciples of Christ in southern 
California have been watching with in- 
terest the growth of the new church edi- 
fice at Long Beach, which was being 
erected at a cost of $200,000. As the 
building neared completion, the dome fell 
and carried portions of the walls in with 
it. The accident happened just at the 
coming of the noon hour when most of 
the workmen were out of the building 
and only four workmen were injured. It 
will now require another hundred thou- 
sand dollars to complete the building, 
but this amount is being subscribed. The 
congregation is deeply thankful that the 
accident happened when so few people 


Churches to Work for Prisoners 


HE New Testament minstry pro- 
T vided for the needs of prisoners, 

but in many cases this work has 
been neglected in modern times. The 
federal prisoners at Atlanta, Ga., have 
been specially in the eye of the nation 
account of the numerous Conscien- 
tious Objectors confined there. This 
prison at the present time holds Eugene 
Debs, socialist, candidate for president. 
The needs of the prisoners first came 
forcibly to the attention of Dr. L. O. 
Bricker, pastor of First Christian Church. 
He called together his fellow-churchmen, 
and they decided to form the Churches’ 
Prison Association. Dr. Bricker has been 
made president of this organization. 

\ study of the denominational prefer- 
ences of the prisoners was made, and is 
‘nteresting. Nearly every religious de- 
nomination has brethren in this prison. 
The largest number, 551, claim affiliation 
with the Baptist church. The Roman 
Catholics have 483, and the Methodists 
the third largest number, 348. The Holi- 
ness church, whose members profess to 
be beyond sin, have two members who 
have been mistaken in their 
assurances. Even so young a denomina- 
tion as the Christian Scientists have 9 
of their brethren in this prison. The study 
of the prisoners by age is also signifi- 
cant. Under 20 years of age there are 
195: between 20 and 30, 850; between W 
and 40, 466; between 40 and 50, 245; and 
over 50, 142. 

The churches have divided their work 
into two general divisions. There is the 
work for the prisoners in confinement 
ind the work for those who are released. 
The first and most obvious thing is the 
personal visit on the part of some Chris- 
tian person. It is the hope that many 
religious men in Atlanta may take under 
their spiritual care some person of the 
same denomination. Besides visitation, 
there is correspondence, and a much 
larger circle will be enlisted to write let- 
ters. These letters will open up personal 
problems and give much ethical advice 
and religious instruction. 


ou 


seem to 


Many of the prisoners need legal advice 
which they are not able to employ. The 
prisoner confined illegally has always 
been a person who particularly drew 
upon the sympathies of the Christian 
church. Christian attorneys will en- 
deavor to provide aid for these. The 
churches will hope also to cooperate with 
the prison night school in providing oc- 
casional lectures. Men who are pursuing 
higher studies in the night schools often 
need books which they cannot procure. 
These books will be furnished so that 
no ambitious man will be compelled to 
lose entirely the years which he spends 
in confinement in expiation of his of- 
fences against the law. 

The work for the discharged prisoner 
is even more urgent for it is in this period 
that so many men with good intentions 
slip back again into the evil ways of the 
past. Prison discipline is not always 
conducive to the formation of strong, 
self-reliant character. These men will, 
as far as possible, be provided with po- 
sitions and surrounded with brotherly 
oversight until they get firmly fixed im 
these positions. 

The families of prisoners are also the 
subjects of concern on the part of the 
churches. Many people come to Atlanta 
to visit their loved ones in the prison. 
The churches will endeavor to locate 
these people wisely and ‘ook after their 
needs. 

In days gone by the ministry to prs- 
oners has been left largely to other or- 
ganizations than the church. Mrs. Maude 
Ballington Booth of the Volunteers of 
America has done a significant work. It 
is evident, however, that the prisonef 
will receive more help from the religious 
organization that influenced him in child- 
hood than from some society whose vo- 
cabulary is strange and which awakens is 
him no memories of other and better 
days. Churches in other cities which 
have penal institutions will watch the 
outcome of the Atlanta program with 
great interest. 
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were exposed to the danger, and the 
thought of a possible catastrophe after 
the building had been completed is a 
sobering reflection to the entire mem- 
bership. 


“Feed the Theologs” 
New Slogan 


A new slogan seems to be arising in 
church circles: “Feed the Theolog.” 
Rev. Ashley S. Johnson, who conducts a 
self-help school in the mountains of Ten- 
nessee for Disciple ministerial candidates 
of limited means has asked for business 
men who will feed the students just one 
meal. The Presbyterian Theological Sem- 
inary of Richmond, Va., recently received 
1 barrel of apples from a Southern 
church. Many of these institutions make 
their appeal to young men in limited cir- 
cumstances and the amount of aid neces- 
sary in educating ministers is greater than 
in some other callings where the financial 
remuneration is more attractive. 


Church Building Will 
Be Resumed Again 

The building of church edifices came 
almost to a standstill after America’s en- 
trance into the war, but the necessities 
of the churches are driving them to un- 
dertake building enterprises, even 
though the prices are still very high 
both for labor and materials. The 
Presbyterian Board of Church Erection 
has appropriated a_ million dollars 
for new building’ enterprises  dur- 
ing the coming year. In other 
denominations there are plans for many 
new buildings for the year 1921. 


Veteran Baptist Minister 
Meets with Accident 

Dr. John Clifford is one of the best 
known Baptist ministers in the world. 
His ministry in Great Britain has made 
him a national figure in that land. He 
was recently knocked down by a taxicab 
and seriously injured. His physicians 
say he will recover, but they will not al- 
low him to make any public addresses 
for some time to come. He tends to 
make light of his mishap and says, “It 
was a very bad way of beginning my 
eighty-fifth year,” 


British Preacher 
Denounces Slanders 

One of the most esteemed ministers in 
London is Dr. J. Stuart Holden, rector 
of St. Paul’s, Portman Square, Church. 
He conducts an evangelical “low church” 
service and attracts large congregations 
especially of the young people by the 
ability and graciousness of his preaching. 
He recently spoke on slander, showing 
how it hardened public men to any sort 
of constructive criticism. He was par- 
ticularly caustic with those orthodox re- 
ligious folk who slander preachers on 
account of liberal views. 


Death of Noted 
Religious Leader 

The announcement of the death of Dr. 
Abraham Kuyper of Holland brings to 
mind a unique career. Dr. Kuyper was 
scholar, preacher and politician. As 


Premier of Holland he formed a coali- 
tion with Catholic conservatives and suc- 
cessfully combatted radical tendencies in 
the government. He was also a conser- 
vative in theology, opposing the radical 
views of certain Dutch scholars. His theo- 
logical magnum opus is the Encyclopedia 
of Theology. 


Ministers Consider Revival 
of Pastoral Activities 


The ministers of the United Presby- 
terian church in Pittsburgh spent two 
Sunday mornings recently in a study of 
pastoral methods. They make no secret 
of the fact that there has grown up among 
modern ministers considerable dislike for 
the customary parish mietiiods. Some 
ministers make no house-to-house calls 
except in the case of illness. Dr. J. D. 
Rankin spoke to the Pittsburgh group on 
“Most Efficient Methods of Pastoral 
Visitation.” At another meeting of the 
same group of ministers the topic was 
“The Pastor’s Best Work in the Parish.” 


Congregational Ministers 
Dine with Unitarians 

Unitarians and Congregationalists in 
New England are breaking down the mid- 
dle wall that once separated them and 
now find it possible to have fellowship on 
many occasions. Recently the Congrega- 
tional ministers of Boston adjourned their 
regular Monday meeting at Pilgrim Hall 
and joined their Unitarian brethren at 
Unity House in a luncheon presided over 
by Rev. Harry Foster Burns. Speakers 
for the Unitarian Forward Movement 
provided the program. 


Japanese Still Suspicious of 


Christians in Korea 

The Japanese police in Korea continue 
in their attitude of suspicion toward the 
native Christians of Korea. Although 


announcement has been made that cor- 
poral punishment has been abolished by 
the courts it is still employed by the 
police before trial and conviction. 
cently a group of students set out on a 
preaching tour. 


Re- 


They were arrested on 
suspicion, and al] but one are still held 
in jail. 


Lutherans Want 
Americanization Defined 

There is a definite suggestion in the 
Lutheran that the present Americaniza- 
tion movement define more accurately its 
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terms. Recently a community club for 
foreign born in a large city declared that 
it did not want its girls Americanized. 
The parents said that American girls 
were out till twelve or one o’clock with- 
out chaperones and they did not wish to 
have their own daughters act in this way. 
All over the country there s need that 
Americans should themselves be Ameri- 
canized if they are to convince the new- 
comers of the validity of their ideals. 


Dr. Newton’s Sermons 
Attractive 

Probably no preacher in America is 
attracting more favorable attention just 
now than Dr. Joseph Fort Newton. His 
sermons are published weekly by the 
Murray Press and sent to a large mailing 
list. His vesper services at the Church 
of the Divine Paternity in New York are 
attracting widespread interest. Teachers 
are advising their pupils to attend the 
services. The subjects for December 
were “Jesus and George Eliot,” “The 
Wisdom of Meredith,” “Kipling,” “The 
Literature of Childhood.” Dr. Newton is 
in great demand at church conventions 
throughout the east 
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British Table Talk 


London, December 7 


HE demonstration of ten thou- 

I sand people in the Royal Albert 
Hall on Saturday afternoon, De- 

cember 4, presided over by a Conserva 
tive M. P. belonging to a ducal family, 
and addressed by an ex-Prime Minster, 
an ex-Lord Chancellor, an Anglican 
bishop, a representative Free Church min- 
ister, a woman Labor leader, and Brit- 
ain’s leading woman preacher, made it 
quite clear that, while no true Britisher 
sympathises with Sinn Fein outrages, the 
mass of English, Scottish and Welsh peo- 
ple detest and are ashamed of the blind 
and futile policy of reprisals. In this 


matter the British government 


do not 
Lloyd George pos- 
sesses an uncanny power of hypnotising 
his ‘followers, 


represent the nation 


distorting their vision, he- 
clouding their judgment 
women, 


Sane men and 
who do not allow themselves to 
under the spell of the little wizard 
from Wales hold that, however great the 
provocation, nothing can justify visiting 
the sins of the guilty upon innocent men, 
women and children, and destroying the 
property of owners whose only crime is 
that they happen to be fellow 
of rebels and murderers. Lord 
Bentinck, Mr. Asquith, the Bishop of 
Peterborough, Lord Buckmaster, Dr. 
Horton, Miss Margaret Bondfield, and 
Miss Maude Royden, evoked storms of 
applause when they insisted that the 
heart of the British nation beats with 
passionate sympathy with Ireland, ard- 
ently desires to treat her not only with 
justice but with generosity, yearns for 
peace and fraternity between the two 
peoples. The “Westminster Gazette” 
says: “Never before have women speak- 
ing to men roused such passionate re- 
in the Albert Hall.” One is re- 
luctant to make a comparison of solemn 
events, yet we ought not to miss the sig- 
nificance of the fact that, while many 
thousands of Londoners lined the course 
of the funeral procession of the British 
officers who were foully mtrdered by 
Sinn Feiners in Dublin, in order to pay 
these martyrs to duty a tribute of re- 
spect, still more thousands, the “Daily 
Mail” being witness, stood on the side- 
walks when the corpse of the late Lord 
Mayor of Cork passed by. A great pro- 
test meeting, addressed by Sir John 
Simon, Sir Horace Plunkett and Mr. G. K. 
Chesterton, has also been held in the 
Central Hall, Westminster, and similar 
meetings are being arranged. The Bap- 
test Union and other religious bodies have 
passed resolutions at once expressing 
and indignation at the Sinn Fein 
policy of assassination and calling upon 
the government to suppress reprisals 
with the utmost vigor. On all sides the 
demand now is, If we cannot have peace 
at once between Britain and Ireland, let 
us at least have an armstice, in the hope 
that at this eleventh hour the basis of a 
permanent settlement may be arrived at. 
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Bible Criticism for 
the Plain Man 

The Religiows Thought Society 
work by giving quiet people an 
opportunity of hearing at small gather- 
ings qualified speakers discuss important 
themes. “Gospel Criticism for the Plain 
Man” was the title of an address on 
December 3 by Canon Barnes. While the 
processes of scholarship will, he said, 
never create faith—for faith rests on val- 
ues, and values seem to wither under log- 
ical dissection—yet the results of sane 
tible criticism are of importance to 
who wish to have an intelligent 
foundation for their religious belief. If 
established results were generally accept- 
ed, eager partisans in current religious 
disputes would find some of their favor- 
ite weapons blunted, and thereby the 
of Christian reunion would be ad- 
vanced. But no effective use can be 
made of the new knowledge until the 
plain’ man, the ordinary woman, the 
Christian in the pew, accepts it. These 
people must be helped to see that we now 
know Jesus and the content of his teach- 
ing with a new certainty, that the Lord’s 
human and spiritual greatness are re- 
vealed as never before; while at the same 
time we can trace in the Gospels the 
growth of that human element which is 
the cause of most of our present un- 
happy divisions. Dr. Garvie, principal 
of New (Congregational) College, a cau- 
tious scholar, agreed with all that the 
canon said, contending that instead of 
religion being in any way impoverished 
by the results of modern scholarship, it 
was relieved of accretions trying to faith. 
Unreasoning traditionalism was responsi- 
ble for a great amount of atheism and 
scepticism. When modern methods of 
scholarship are applied those things that 
divide Christendom most are found not 
to belong to the authentic message, the 
original revelation of Christ, but 
are later developments. The dean of 
St. Paul’s associated himself with the 
previous speakers. Here, he said, you 
have three church dignitaries, with char- 
acters and reputations to lose, who are 
willing to accept the conclusions of mod- 
ern criticism with regard to both the Old 
and the New Testaments. Ten years 
ago it would have been impossible for 
them to do that; it was an unmixed gain 
that at last their tongues were loosed 
They still believed in the divinity of our 
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Lord Jesus Christ, and he was convinced 
that as critical results became diffused in 
the churches the effect would be not to 
destroy people’s faith but to confirm it. 


The Youngest 
Bishop 

The appointment of Canon William 
Temple to the See of Manchester gives 
universal satisfaction. Son of an arch- 
bishop, he was born to the ecclesiastical 
purple, and has proved equal to its de- 
mands. For a time he was a headmaster, 
like his father, Dr. Temple, whom the 
called “a beast, but a just beast.” 
Then he became rector of James’, 
Piccadilly, resigning the charge to devote 
himself to the Life and Liberty Move- 
ment. This led to the promotion of the 
Enabling Bill constituting the National 
Assembly of the Church of England. 
The movement will now set itself to 
realize the aims of the Lambeth Appeal 
and its efforts will be greatly facilitated 
by having its leader on the episcopal 
bench. With the approval of the two 
archbishops, the organizers of the move- 
ment have decided “to press forward with 
ill their strength during the winter and 
early spring to preach the message of 
the fellowship of man with God, and of 
man with man, as set out in the great 
Iambeth Conference report.” Their im- 
mediate objectives will be to rouse 
churchmen to the absolute necessity of 
a real League of Nations, peace in the 
industrial world, and reunion of the 
churches. Bishop Temple has always 
supported interdenominational _ efforts. 
He has shown his keen sympathy with 
the workers by joining the Labor party. 
Aged thirty-nine, he is the youngest 
bishop on the bench, and looks even 
younger than his years. In fact, in ap- 
pearance he is rather like a fat and jolly 
schoolboy. 
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By Thomas Curtis Clark 


R. JOSEPH FORT NEWTON, until re- 
LD cently minister of the City Temple, Lon- 

don, now of New York City, says: 
“Thomas Curtis Clark has an authentic mission 
as an interpreter of the deep things that matter 
most.” Henry van Dyke says: “I find both 
thought and music in his verses.” John Mase- 
held, the leader among modern English poets, 
and Sara Teasdale, America’s most famous 
lyricist, pronounce his poems “charming.” Edgar 
DeWitt Jones, author of “Fairhope,” “The 
Inner Circle,” etc., says: “Mr. Clark is a poet 
of the inner life, an interpreter of the soul, a 
seer of the realm spiritual.” 


In this book, which is his latest collection, are 
jathered 125 poems, practically all of which are 
quotable. The book is beautifully printed and 
hound, making a perfect gift. 
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By ALBERT PARKER FITCH, 


Professor of the History of Religion in 
Amherst College. 


HIS volume contains the Lyman Beecher 
Lectures on Preaching for 1920, which 


were delivered by Dr. Fitch this year, 
under the auspices of Yale University. In this 
book the author “asserts the eternal and objec- 
tive reality of that Presence, the consciousness 
of Whom is alike the beginning and the end, 
the motive and the reward of religious experi- 
ence.” 


Price $2.00 plus 12 cents postage. 
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form of personal memoirs of John the Bap- 
tist, Andrew the Brother of Simon Peter, 
Judas Iscariot, and James the Brother of Jesus. 


By William E. Barton, D D. 


Author of “The Soul of Abraham Lincoln,” “Wit and 
Wisdom of Safed the Sage,” etc. 


T HESE brief “new gospels” while of 
course wholly imaginary in form are 
based on the facts found in the Gospels 
which have been skillfully woven into historic 
unity so that the setting of each story has the 
vividness of reality. The narratives display 
true dramatic instinct and the cl.aracter 
analyses rare psychological insight. The author 
says in his preface: “These narratives m»ke 
no pretense of antiquity. They are a modern 
attempt to discover what kind of side-light 
would have been cast upon the ministry of 
Jesus if four other men, beside the four who 
have told us of him, had written brief stories 
of what they saw and thought about Jesus.” 


Price $1.50, plus 10 cents postage. 
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By JoHN KELMAN, D. D., 


Pastor of Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church, 
New York. 


Thousands of persons who cannot hope to hear this 
brilliantly spiritual preacher will welcome this volume 
of his sermons. Some of the subjects discussed are: 


Christ's Lessons in Prayer. 
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Leadership. False and True. 
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The Rising of Christ. 

A Song of the Morning. 
Strength and Joy. 

The Unknown Christ. 

Opinion and Knowledge. 

Three Views of Man's Destiny. 
Trust in the Character of Christ 
The Religion of Humanity. 


Price $1.75 plus 7 to 12 cents postage. 


The Christian Century Press 


1408 South Wabash Ave., Chicago 














“Our Bible” 


By Herbert L. Willett 


Dr. Willett, of the University of Chicage, and 
for a score of years the most popular lecturer on 
the Bible on the American platform, has put into 
this, his latest book, the scholarly fruitage of a 
life-time of study, and he has put it into a form 
that is both useful and attractive. 


Some Chapter Titles: 


Religion and Its Holy Books. 
How Books of Religion Took Form. 
The Makers of the Bible. 
Growth of the New Testament. 
The Higher Criticiem. 

The Bible and the Monuments. 
The Inspiration of the Bible. 
The Authority of the Bible. 
The Beauty of the Bible. 

The Influence of the Bible. 
Zhe Misuses of the Bible. 

Our Faith in the Bible. 


Price of the book $1.50, plus 10 cents postage. 


The Christian Century Press 
1408 So. Wabash Avenue -:- Chicago 



































Religion and 
Business 


By Roger W. Babson 


R. BABSON is known as President of 
M the Babson Statistical Organization, 

and as an expert in the science of 
business. But he is also a sturdy believer in 
the possibilities of the church. Here is the 
closing paragraph of his book: 


“It is not the purpose of this book to suggest 
details of a plan for redeeming the world, but 
rather to emphasize the fact that the world can 
be redeemed socially, industrially only through re- 
ligion. Governments may succeed in protecting 
men in freedom of effort and rights of ownership; 
but only religion can energize men unto a maxi- 
mum of useful service and make them content with 
a simple material reward.” 


Some Chapter Titles 


Business Men and the Church. 

Rich Men’s and Poor Men’s Churches. 

Religion and the Wage Worker. 

Natural Law Underlies Jesus’ Teachings. 
Training Our Children in Religion. 

The Greatest of Undeveloped Resources—-Faith. 
Religion and Personal Efficiency. 

The Religion Which Will Survive. 

The Interchurch Movement. 


The Great Opportunity for the Church in 
Industry. 


Can Religion Be Subsidized ? 
Immediate Problems Facing the Church. 
















Price of the book, $2.75 plus 
12 cents postage 
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The 
Outline of 
History 


A Plain History of Life 
and Mankind 


By H. G. WELLS 


Written with the advice and editorial help of Ernest 
Baker, Sir H. H. Johnston, Sir E. Ray Lankester and 
Prof. Gilbert Murray. IlUustrated by J. F. Horrabin. 


life on our earth so far as we can trace 

it by paleolithic records, through the 
civilizing and decivilizing ages down to yester- 
day. And much of it is history from the stand- 
point of common sense. We would hold this 
view even after you pointed out that Mr. Wells 
does irreparable damage to many an ancient 
convention and orthodox tradition. He trains 
his guns fearlessly on superstition, on corrupt- 
ing traddition, on historical malpractice. 


Hie is history from the beginning of 


The author’s conclusions stimulate thought. 
He is an optimist. He sees a new sanity emerg- 
ing from the hatreds of the war. He looks for 
a revision of ideas and institutions and the de- 
velopment of a citizenship of the world, with 
the breakdown of nationalism. Religion to his 
mind has been obscured by creeds—‘“the old 
political and social assumptions, the old reli- 
gious formulas have lost their conviction.” But 
he expects the future to bring a brotherhood 
of men rather than of nations, wider education 
and a religion apart from forms and creeds. 
Man is to become happier and more contented 
on earth. He does not seem to fear that, judg- 


. ing by the rate we are going, the old ball may 


become cold before we achieve that ideal. 


This will be the big book of the season. Every 
thinking citizen of these pregnant times 
should have it. 


In two volumes. $10.50, plus 20 cents postage. 
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Solving the Minister's Problem 











An Extract from Lloyd C. Douglas’ 
“Wanted—A Congregation” 


“Crowds? Do you know of very 
many preachers, Tom, who are surrounded by 
crowds, today?” Blue spoke bitterly. 

“Not many—no. But there are enough to 
point the moral. You speak as if the people 
of Middlepoint were not very faithful in their 
church attendance. Don’t you have a good 
congregation in your church, Dan?” 

“About—one hundred and fifty on Sunday 
morning, when the conditions are just r1ight— 
the weather, you know; and the season.” 

“How many people would your church ac- 
commodate?” 

“More than six hundred, it is said.” 

“Ah—so that is the trouble!” MacGregor 
had the air of one unearthing a secret. “I can 
tell, by your tone, that you are discouraged, 
Dan. Now I know the reason. It it because 
you are seeing no results. You would preach 
like a house aflre if you had a congregation! 
Lacking a congregation, you haven’t very much 
interest in the job—now isn’t that so?” 

The preacher nodded affirmatively. Mac- 
Gregor grew spirited. 

“That's exactly what ails the preachers of 
this country, at the present moment, Dan. No- 
body to preach to! Why, I can see the whole 
problem as clearly as if 1 were its own mother! 
The preacher knows that he is going to face a 
small group of lonesome people, scattered in 
little squads over a big, three-fourths empty 
meeting-house. It will be exactly the same 
bunck that was there last Sunday—a few less, 
perhaps, but no more. So—he gets to work on 

sermon for that little handful. Not much 
wonder if he can’t put his full energy into it. 
Yis, sir; I can see how it would be. Take my 
own case: If I knew, as I sat down to write 
an ¢ditorial, that the edition of The Star con- 
taining it would be limited to one hundred and 
fifty copies, I would go at it with utter dis- 
interest. Not that these people wouldn’t be 
worth talking to; but because it would be a 
confession of complete defeat and collapse if 
my paper were unable to do a larger business 
than that. But when I know that every pen- 
stroke means something to twenty-five thou- 


sand people, I spur my mind to its best en- 
deavor! Now, suppose, Dan, that you knew, 
to a moral certainty, that you would have a 
crowd, next Sunday morning—a compact, 
shoulder - to- shoulder, alert congregation — 
wouldn’t you go to your task of sermon prepa- 
ration, with an entirely different attitude than 
usual?” 


“Yet, Tom,” sighed Blue, “It is the old story 
of ‘which comes first—the hen or the egg?’ 
To get a crowd, a man must know how to 
preach with great vigor. To preach with 
great vigor he must have a crowd. I defy any 
man to do his best work with a despairing 
little handful in a vasty tank that is built to 
hold four or five times as many people. It 
can’t be done! Very well; what is he to do 
about it? Suppose he decides that a large con- 
gregation is the only solution to his problem! 
How does he go about it to recruit it? I’m 
sure I don’t know. I wish I did!” 

MacGregor was reproaching himself bitterly 
for having permitted and encouraged the con- 
versation to this unpleasant quarter. Fine way, 
indeed, to spend an hour with his old friend 
of college days—to hold up a mirror so that he 
might see how feeble were his endeavors. Yet, 
he had a feeling that to change the conversa- 
tion now would mean nothing less than that 
he considered Dan Blue’s case beyond help. 
No; he had gone into this thing, with his eyes 
open. He must see it through. 


“See here, old chap; you’ve simply got to 
buck up! I know you! I’ve heard you speak! 
I’ve heard you pour yourself out, many a time, 
in a way that sent the creeps up and down 
my spinal column! You've got it in you to be 
a successful and happy preacher! Give you a 
crowd—the promise of a crowd—and you would 
surprise yourself and all your friends in 
Middlepoint by the sudden release of a volume 
of unsuspected pulpit power! I know it!” 

Blue felt an instinctive tightening of his 
muscles, a quick— 


i}efore the Book is finished, the problem of Rev. D. Preston Blue—and your prob- 





lem, too, Mr. Preacher—is pushed far on toward solution. 


Price of the book, $1.75 plus 10 cts postage 
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